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D. Appleton and Company’s 


Spanish Literature. 


By James Fitz Maurice Ketiy, Member of the Spanish Acad- 
emy. A new volume in The Literatures of the World Series, 
edited by Edmund Gosse. Uniform edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“This is an excellent and model hand-book. It is treated with perspective and 
proportion ; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as<lust; the judgments 
are judicial, impartial, and well on the hither side of exaggeration; the style is good, 
lucid, and interesting. . . . It isa work well done by one who has a thorough grip 
of his subject, and has thought out its essentials before he set pen to paper.”’— 
London Academy. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
Each 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Italian Literature. 
By RicHarp GarnejT, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
Museum. 


Ancient Greek Literature. 
By Gi.pert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
French Literature. 
By Epwarp Dowpen, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Dublin. 
Modern English Literature. 
By the Eprror. 


A New Volume in the Concise Knowledge Library. 


The History of the World. 


FROM THE EARLIEST HISTORICAL TIME TO THE YEAR 1898. 


By EpaGar SANDERSON, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge, Author of “ A History of the British Empire,” ‘** The 
British Empire in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ Outlines of the 
World's History,” etc. Uniform with ‘Natural History,” 
* Astronomy,” and “ The Historical Reference Book.” Small 8vo0, 
Half Leather, $2 00 
The thoroughness and compactness of this well-digested and compre- 

hensive work render it invaluable as a convenient book of reference. The 

American edition has brought the history of our own country down to the 

close of the war with Spain. 


The American Revolution, 1763-1783. 


Being tbe i ar and Passages relating to America from the au- 
thor's ‘* History of England in the Eighteenth Century.” By Wu. 
LIAM EDWARD HaRTPOLE Lecxy, M.P., author of ** The History 
of European Morals,” ‘‘Democracy and Liberty,” ‘Rationalism 
in Europe,” etc. Arranged and edited, with Historical and Bio 
graphical Notes, by James Albert Woodburn, Professor of Ameri- 
can History and Politics in Indiana University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“This volume relates to the English colonies in America, and the causes and pro- 

of the American Revolution. The chapter on ‘America. 1763-1776,’ which is 

ken entire, contains Mr. Lecky’s notable account of the colonial controversy with 

the mother country, which caused the dismemberment of the British Empire, and 

made two nations of the English race. To this chapter have been added Mr. Lecky's 

discussions of the progress of our Revolutionary War and of the peace negotiations 

which closed that war—the most important chapter in the history of American diplo- 

macy. It is believed that this material, gathered from a voluminous work, consti- 

tutes a volume of unity and of logical and historical sequence, and one of great 
value as a contribution to American History.”—From the Preface. 


Philip’s Experiments; or, Physical 


Science at Home. 
By JoHN TROWBRIDGE, autbor of *‘ What is Electricity ?” Ilustrat- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

The writer's object in this book is to show that a little of the time that a 
youth has outside of the schoolroom may, if devoted to simple investigations 
under a r iow. produce important and far-reaching results of per- 
manen ucational value. Interest in Nature and science may be aroused in 
walks with an interesting companion. ‘ Philip's Experiments ” will shew how 
much a parent can acccomplish in the formation of a son's tastes with a little 
wisely directed effort. 


Appleton’s Home-Reading Books. 
Our Country’s Flag and the Fiags of Foreign Countries. 
By Epwarp & Howpen. ‘lilustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Historic Boston and Its Neighborhood. 
By Epwarp Everett Hare. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, 
Playtime and Seedtime. 


By Francis W. Parker and Nevius L, Hews. Llustrated. 
82 cents net. 


50 cents net. 


12mo. Cloth, 
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New Books. 


David Harum. 


A Story of. American Life. By Epwarp Noyes Wesrtcorr, 
Cloth, $1.50, 


, 1898. 


12mo. 


Some Remarkable Opinions : 

“Mr. Westcott has done for Central New York what Mr. Cable, Mr. Page, and Mr 
Harris have done for different parte of the South, and what Miss Jewett and Miss 
Wilkins are doing for New England, and Mr. Hamlin Garland for the West 
‘David Harum’ is a masterly delineation of an American type There ts life, 
with all its Joys and sorrows . ‘David Harum’ lives in these pages aa he will 
live in the mind of the reader. . . He deserves to be known by all good Amer! 
cans; he is one of them in boundless energy, in large-heartedness, {n shrewdness, and 
in humor.” —The Critic. 

“Thoroughly a pure, original, and fresh American type. ‘David Harum’ ts a 
character whose qualities of mind and heart, eccentricities, and dry humor wil! win 
for his creator notable distinction. . . . Buoyancy, life, and cheerfulness are 
dominant notes. In its vividness and force, the story isa strong, fresh picture of 
American life, original and true, which is worth the same distinction which is accord 
ed the genre pictures of peculiar types and places sketched by Mr. George W. Cabie. 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Mise Wilkins, Miss Jewett, Mr 
Garland, Mise French, Mise Murfree, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. Owen Wister, and Bret 
Harte. . . . A pretty love-story also adds to the attractiveness of a book that wil! 
be appreciated at once by every one who Ly = real humor, strong character, true 
pictures of life, and work that ts ‘racy of the soll.’""— Boston Herald. 


A Herald of the West. 


A Romance of 1811-1815. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “‘ A Soldier 
of Manhattan” and ‘The Sun of Saratoga.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
“A portion of our history that has not before been successfully embodied {n 
fiction. . . . Extremely well written, condensed, Mab a myo and there ts 
continual action. ... A rattling good story, and unrivalled in fiction for ite pre 
sentation of the American feeling towards England during our second conflict.” -- 


Boston Herald, 
Her [lemory. 


By MaarTEN MAARTENS, author of ‘God's Fool,” “The Greater 
Glory,” ‘‘ Joost Avelingh,” etc. Uniform edition. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


After Maarten Maartens's long silence this new example of his fine literary 
art will be received with peculiar interest. He offers in this book a singularly . 
delicate and sympathetic study of character. 

“ Maarten Maartens tock us all by storm some time ago with his fine story chris 
tened ‘God's Fool.’ He established himself at once in our affections as a unique 
creature who had something to say and knew how to say {it in the most fascinating 
way. He is a serious story writer, who sprang into prominence when he first put his 
pen to paper, and who has ever since kept his work up to the standard of excellence 
which he first raised In the beginning.” —New York Herald 


The House of Hidden Treasure. 


A Novel. By MAxwe.u Gray, autbor of ‘‘The Bilence of Dean 
Maitland,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

This novel is rded by the author as her most important and significant 
work since “ The Silence of n Maitland.’ The scene is laid for the most 
part in England, and the story opens in the ‘60s. “ There is a strong and per 
vading c in this new novel,” says the London Chronicle in the course of 
a long and enthusiastic review of the book, which is characterized as a picture 
of “a woman's ideal,” and free from morbid thoughts and theories. The 
London Spectator says, ‘** The Silence of Dean Maitland’ was a very ov ped 
novel, and we cannot see why ‘The House of Hidden Treasure’ should not 
rival the success of its forerunner.” 


LA TEST F SSUES IN 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“The beauty of Appletons’ Town and Country Library series is that one ts Guege 
sure of being thorough y entertained, no matter how much at random he may make 
his selection, or what season of the year it may happen to be.” — Boston Herald, 


No. 251. The Scourge of God. 


By J. BLounpe..e-Burron, author of “ The Clash of Arms,” “In the Day of 
Adversity,” ‘“‘ Denounced,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 3 cts 

The author’s high rank among the romantic novelista of the day is confirmed by 

the intense interest of this spirited and absorbing tale. 

“John Bloundelle-Burton ts an author who ts possessed of an exuberance of ima- 
gination that especially fite him for srortes any with incident and melodramatic 
situations. .. . He tells his stories well, and displays no small amount of skill 

There is no falling off in interest and the action never flags.” Chicago Eve- 


ning Post. ei 
No. 20. The Widower. 
By W. E. Norris, author of “ Marietta’s Marriage,” “The Dancer in Yellow,” 
“A Victim of Good Luck,” ete. 
No. 249. The Gospel Writ in Steel. 
By Arruur Paterson. 
No. 248 The Lust of Hate. 


By Guy Boorusy, author of “ Dr. Nikola,’ A Bid for Fortune,” * The Mar- 
riage of Esther,’ * The Beautiful White Devil,” ete. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $400. —~ 

The date when the subseription expires is on the 
Address- Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to “ Publisher of 
the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it aa long asthe advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 
9,000 copies, The Subscription List tis always open 
to the inapection of advertisers. 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opera, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 
Langham Hotel. 








Educational. 


Ce INNECTICUT, New Milford. . 
ECTOR Y SCHOOL ( Boys). 
preparatory work. fd ag imited 
Rev. H. L. Everest, M. ‘A., Rector. 


~ Thorough 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WIE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day rey ja | on Girls will reopen 
September 28. Prepares for Col 





District or CotumBiA, Washin, 
HEV Y CHASE. French nad En Sal 
School for Girls. Suburb of Weshingtes. rench 
the language of the house. Principal, Mile. L. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Princi -. Miss *Berrionew. City 
Post Office, Washington, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
ae shoot 4 Jay —86th year will bogie September 

28, 1898. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Prine 
Miss E D. HUNTLEY, baiegatate Primates! 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SHOOL Sor Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. ares for College. 
Heads of School; Miss M. €, Soneae! iss 8. R. CARTER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Bes TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
EpMunND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





_ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 90 Mt. Vernon Street. 
RS. PHILIP S. STONE 
will receive into her family, as boarders, one or 
two young girls who are attending school in Boston. 
References : 

Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D., Boston; Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks, D.D., Boston; A. 8. Wheeler, Esa. 72 Marl. 
borough Street, Boston ; Prof. F. W andler, Mass. 
Institute Technolo; y, Boston ; Rev. Prof. zr V. G. Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, 


Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The 23d Year is Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
pasaiing and decoratives des: and also in artistic ana- 
omy and O. Rerpocttre Prine os instructors: F. W. Ben- 
arbell, and Philip Hale Cxat ee and 1 ag 
fess irs. William Stone nto tive Design), 
Pratt (iogelting),, E. W. (Anatomy) ‘and A: 
K, Cross tive). Pupils ore vallowed the free use 
of the galleries of the | For circulars giving 
detail informations ddre: 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 





Forester to the Biltmore Estate. - 





THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE Log a 7 pe 1. 
REGULAR WINTER COURSE begins October 

EXOELLENT TEACHING FACILITIES: Magnific an Col- 
ege Bulldings; Superb Lecture Hall and Amphithea- 
tres; large and completely equipped os capa- 
cious Hospitals and Dispensary; Lying-in Department 
for as Clinical Obstetrics: iarwe Clinics. Terms 
reaso 

Send for catalogue, and address 

D STREETT, M.D., Dean 

N. E. Cor. Madison St. can Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





Massacuvusetts, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave. 
YE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young "Women. 
Mr. ARTHUB GILMAN is the Director. 








MAssACHUsETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
7 LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Key, Principal, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 

WDER POINT ‘SCHOOL. —Prepares 

for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes fog oung ee poys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. 





New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy build- 
ing ; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation 
for any college, and government academies. Full com- 
mercial course—business, law, stenography, and type- 
writing. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, 
also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 
14, 1898. Miss C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic 
and College-Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and 
the es. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
incandescent light. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
23d year begins Sept. 19. 
Resecca §. Rice, A.M., and Many E. Bexpy, A.M., Prins. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WaLDOR, with their 9th Annual Class, 
Young Ladies’ Fore’ Tour. Restricted ; highest re- 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, Look HavEN, Pa. 














New York, Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Ave. 
T. CATHERINE’ S HALL. 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
New and superior advantages; modern methods; home 
care and social recreation. Miss Conro, Principal. 





New York Crry, 587 Fifth Avenue. 
TSS M. D. HUGER, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





New York, U' 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
HE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
for Girls. (Mt, Auburn Institute. Established 
1856.) School of Lan \ oa Benet, and 
Art. Elective courses Preparation for 
foreign travel. Famil limited in number 
dress Mrs, H, THANE MILLER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
wil reopen October 8. Students _brepared for college. 


VERMONT, Burlington, eh aa 
TSHOP WHOPRY, INS HALL for GIRLS. 
Evita M. CuarK, Principal. 
Bishop Hat, Visitor. 





Vermont, Buril 


n. 
ERMONT EP PISCOPAL INSTT- 
tute for Boys. Ailiitery drill. H. H. Ross, Prin- 
el pal. Bishop HALL, Visito 


ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Poebiinnes in 1848. ence 
application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine 8t,, » Pa, 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


ede nga eters, Sua lal 








*e, M HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N, Y. 





Teachers, etc. 


REPARATION FOR COLLEGE BY 

a tutor of aipertinee (Ph.D., Busy.) A pleasant 

poms proves. with personal oversight, In in Naame 
Mass Highest’ references, W., care 





HARVARD M.A. DESIRES POSI- 
tion as private tutor. Best references. Address 
B., care Nation. 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEA CHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 odth ba We Washington. 

468 =— Ave, New York. 414 Cent. Bdg. » Minneapolis. 
z. ., Denver. 5258tims’n ’ .LosA ngeles 

378 38 Wataah ks Ave., Chicago, 825 M’ket St.,San Francisco. 
LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

24 State St., Lowey N. Y.—Provides schools of 


all grades with compete nt teachers, Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, | HARLAN P, . FRENCH, Manager. 


‘HE ALBERT&CLARK TEA CHERS’ 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cu1caao, 
Des Moines, Ia. 13th year. College positions a nike’ 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Oldest and best known in the 
biished 1855. 8 E. 14th 8t., us .¥. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., Rew York. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
i Twa 
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CLARENDON PRESS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


A New eee al Logical and | 


torical. 


By Henry Sweet, Ph.D., LL.D. Part Il, Syntax. Cr. 
8vo. Cloth, 90 cents. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
Leibniz. 


The Monadology and other Philosophical writings. 
Translated with Introduction and Note by RoBert 
Latta, M.A., D.Phil. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, $2.10. 

IMMEDIATELY. 

The Elizabethan Clergy and Settlement 

of Religion, 1558-1564. 


By Henry Geez, B.D., F.S.A. With Illustrative Docu- 
ments and Lists. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, $3.10. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
The Whitefoord Papers, 
being the correspondence and the manuscripts of 
Colonel Charles Whitefoord and Caleb Whitefoord 


from 1739 to 1810. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by D. A. 8. Hewins, M.A. Svo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, $3.10. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


A Dictionary of Proper Names and No- 
table Matter in the Works of Dante. 


By Paget Toynbee, M.A. Small 4to, buckram, bevelled 
boards, $7.60. 





OXFORD-UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 & 93 5th Ave., New York. 





A Masterpiece of Contemporary History. 
The Evolution of France 
Under the Third Republic. 


By BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. Translat- 
ed trom the French by Isabel F. Hapgocd. 
Authorized Edition with speciai Preface and 
Additions. lntroduction by Albert Shaw, 
Editor of the Review of Reviews. 8vo, lx 
-++ 430 pp., 16 portraits; index, cloth, gilt 
top. $3.00. 

“The remarkable features of this book are its accura- 


cy in respect to fact and its impartiality in respect of 
comment,.”—N,. ¥. Sun. 


“Tn no one book that can be named can one find such 
a résumé of the subject as is here presented.”—Hart- 


Jord Post. 


“ This attractive volume deals in a more satisfactory 
way than anything else we have ever seen with the po- 
— and constitutional history of France.”—eview of 

ws. 





Tomas Y. CROWELL & Co., 
New York and Boston. 





EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
: INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
SARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
LETTERS make Ca le Transfers of money on Europe, 
OF Australia and South Africa; also make 
ee pe —! , issue he mye y and 
raveliers’ ts, available in a arts 

CREDIT. of the world. p . 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 














Important Historical Work. 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. | 


By James Breck Perkins, author of | 
«« France under the Regency.’’ 2 vols., 
crown 8yvo, gilt top, $4.00. 


«This book makes more fascinating 
than ever the story of the decay of the 
ancient regime. No striking colors are 
used in depicting characters of that fateful 
epoch, no eloquence is used in summing up 
the evils of its political conditions, but the 
pages are none the less full of light and 
feeling—white light and calm feeling, such 
as thorough knowledge and judicial temper 
naturally create.”’— The Outlook. 


«« Mr. Perkins’s volumes are the most 
authoritative attempt yet made to present 
to English readers the history of the reign 
of Louis XV. and the Pompadour. . . . 
Few writers could so successfully have 
avoided the errors and pitfalls for the histo- 
rian of so complex politics and civilization 
as that of France in the eighteenth century, 
or carried the work to such successful com- 
pletion.””"— Tbe Dial, Chicago. 





Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


The War Revenue Law 


OF 1898 
EXPLAINED. 


By Joun M. GouLpn, Joint Author of Gould 
and Tucker’s ‘* Notes on the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and the Subsequent 
Legislation of Congress,” and Epwarp H. 
Savary, author of * Butlder’s Handbook,” 
etc. 

Contains the text of the new revenue law, indi- 
cates the sources of the different sections, and in 
connection with each section presents rules of in- 
terpretation based on decisions on previous laws 
from which the present act is in great part derived. 

Touches the business world at every point. 


8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 
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Back Numbers of “The 
Nation.” 





‘In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of Tuk Nation has little or no mar- 
ket value. rtial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates. The bindings generally count 
for nothing, owing to —ae diversity of styles. Vol- 
ume I. has readily bro t $10 and upward when com- 
plete, bound or unbound, but will bring very little in 
proportion ifa single number is missing. Volumes II. 
see 2s. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the 

rs 


Complete seta, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
£109, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ng Value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than @ year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each, For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred to 
Mr, J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey 8t., Mr. A. 8S. Clark, 174 
— St., or H. iillame, 5 East Tenth Street, New 

fork. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in Tux Nation, 

{Publication was begun July 1, 1866, Vol. 1. com 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year ve 
since been Issued, Vol, LX VI. comprising the first haif 
year of 1598.) 
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~ NEW BOOKS. 


The Book of the [laster 


Or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light 
Born of the Virgin Mother. By W. Mar- 
SHAM ADAMS, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, author of “The House of 
the Hidden Places: A Clue to the Creed 
of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources.” 
Illustrated, 8vo. 

This work presents a new study on the religion 
of ancient Egypt. In his work the author dwetlis 
mech on the doctrine and function of Hather, the 
Mother of the Divine Horus, and Queen of Heaven; 
especially in connection with ber temple at Den 
derah. if was from that temple that the famous 
planisphere, now preserved in Paris, was taken; 
wherein the principal figure is that of the Holy 
Mother, enthroned with the Divine Infant in ber 
arms. 


Siegfried and Beowulf 


By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN, author of ‘“‘Chal- 
dea,”’ ‘“‘Vedic India,” etc. No. 1 in Tales 
of the Heroic Ages. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Madame Ragozin bas written the first of a series 
of volumes devoted to presenting in a clear and 
interesting manner the Northern and Oriental 
epics. The book contains the stories of Siegfried, 
the Hero of the North, and Kriemwhilde’s Great 
Revenge, adapted from the German epic, the 
“Lay of the Nibelungs’’; and Beowulf, the bero 
of the Anglo-Saxons. ‘The tales are worth the tell- 
fug, and Madame Ragozin has told them well, 


Final Proof 


Or, The Value of Evidence. By Ropricuses 
OTTOLENGUI, author of “An Artist in 
Crime,” “The Crime of the Century,” etc. 
No. 33 in the Hudson Library. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Renaissance [lasters 
The Art of Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, and Botticelll. 
By GreorGs B. Rose. 12mo, $1.00. 


llexico and the United 
States 


A Study of Certain Questions Affecting their 
Social, Political, and Commercial Rela- 
tions, with a view to the promotion of 
these. By MaTIaS ROMERO, Minister in 
Washington from Mexico. The work will 
comprise several volumes. Volume Il. 
containing about 760 pp. with map. S8vo, 
$4.00. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and shengiy. 
it is our gone. We deal in nothing but books. Our 
Monthly Bulletin of ali the publishers’ new, noteworthy, 
and popular books malied on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 Sth Ave., between 38th and Sth Sts, New York. 

Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s tish Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
matied on demand. New books received from Parts 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L.C. Boname, Philadeiphia, 258 South 16th St. 
Nataral Method on a New Pian. With thorough drti! 
in Pronunciation Evsentiais of Grammar. 
From Hducation, : “A well-made series. Teach 
ers will find the three books helpful and tnteresting.”’ 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts 


By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’ 
Illustrated by G. VARIAN and B, W. CLINEDINST. 


Companion 
“* Yankee 
Ships and Yankee 


Volumes to 





Books for 
every American 
Man or Child, 


etc. 


Sailors,’ “ Southern De Soto and His Meninthe Tales of the Enchanted Isles Cloth, Illustrated, each, 


Soldier Stories.’’ 


Intended as a supple- 
ment to Craik’s 
“English Prose.” 


Land of Florida 


By Grace Kine, author of “ New Orleans.” 
Illustrated by Grorar Grpss. 





American Prose. 


SELECTIONS WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS AND A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


of the Atlantic 


By Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Illustrated by ALBERT HERTER. 


12mo, $1.50. 


The best and most 
authoritative Ameri. 
can criticism. 


By Prof. Grorar R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia University, author of “Principles of Grammar,” “ Exercises of 
Rhetoric and English Composition,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


Among the contributors of critical and biographical introductions are the following: 


Joun Fiske on Francis Parkman. 
HAMLIN GARLAND on Ulysses S. Grant. 


Epwakpb Everett HAL, Jr., on Motley and Prescott. 


CHARLES ExLiot Norton on James Russell Lowell. 
BRANDER MattTHeEws on Washington Irving. 


Taomas WentwortH Hiaarnson on Henry D. Thoreau. 
Wi.utam Dean Howe Ls on George William Curtis. 





Harry Tuurston Peck on Daniel Webster. 


GrorGE SANTAYANA On Walt Whitman. 
Munroe Smita on Thomas Paine, ete., etc. 


OTHER BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO STUDENTS. 


A Short History of English Literature. 


By Georce Saintspury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
h, author of “Nineteenth Century Literature,” 


University of Edinbur 
“A History of Elizabethan Literature,” etc. 


The Shape of Fear and 
Other Ghostly Stories. 


By Mas. Evia F. Peartie, author of “ A Mountain 


Woman,” ‘With Scrip and Staff,” “Pippins and 

Cheese,” ete, Cloth, 16mo, Price 75 cents 

“Bearing the rare mark of original imaginative 
force.”’—The Tribune, N. 


By the Author of 
‘* Birdcraft,’’ etc. 


An odd, interesting story underlies this relation of the life histories of all our most notable mammals; the only book of its kind. 


Cloth, izmo, $1.50. of Sociology.” 





A NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES 


es 
The Two Magics 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW; COVERING END 
By Henry James, author of “ Daisy Miller,” ‘““Em- 


barrassments,” ‘* The Other House,” etc., etc. 


“A master of characterization. ba 
—The Tribune, N. Y. 





Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin 


By MABEL Osaoop Wriaut. Edited by Frank M. Cuapman. Illustrated by Ernest S—eron THOMPSON. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 


The Elements of Sociology. 


A Text-Book for Colleges and Schools. By FRANKLIN HENRY G GIDDINGS, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, author of ‘‘ The Principles 


Cloth, 12mo,$ 1.10, net. 


When the Birds Go North Again 


A VoLUME oF VERSE. 
By Mrs. ELLA Hiaaryson, author of ‘The Land of 
the Snow Pearls,” ‘‘ A Forest Orchid,” etc. Vel- 
lum, 16mo. Price, 75 cents 


“There is heart and soul in her work, embodied in 
the richest and most delicate imagery.”—North- 
west Magazine. 


By the Author of 
** Citizen Bird,’’ etc. 


The artist’s name 


guarantees the perfection of animal pictures. It is safe to add that nowhere outside of this volume can be found such a group of lifelike portraits of Ameri- 


can mammals, 





‘We see no more im mportant announcement in sound literature for the year than this memorial of the most striking figure on the Euro- 
pean stage since Napoleon,”—The Sun, Baltimore. 


“Tt will probably never be sur- 
passed as a revelation of the cha- 
racter of Prince Bismarck.’’— 
The Herald, Boston, 


“ The great and important book 
of the year.’’—New Orleans 
?icayune, 


“ Altogether a new thing in 
their quality of reflecting literally an 


hical literature. 


The Biography of Prince Bismarck 


BISMARCK 


Secret Pages of his History 


; . Probably nothing will ever be published which can eaer ene | ——,, volumes of Busch in 
faithfully the manner, ‘mental habit, and general point of view of the great German sta 


Being a Diary 
Kept by 
Dr. Moritz Busch. 
2 vols. 
With Portraits. 
$10, net. 


—ALBERT fear in O The Getline of Reviews, 


“It isa human document of imperial proportions and fascinating quality.”-—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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The Week. 
The best feature of the canvass now 


within a month of its close is the de- 
monstration that 





Republicans toward imperialism was a | 
| foregone conclusion. 


But the earnest 


| discussion of the subject among the peo- 
| ple had shown such an overwhelming | 


sentiment against the policy that the 
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ings, etc. So the Massachusetts Demo- 
crats answered the objector in advance. 


| All that he may urge is, they tell him, 


| presiding officer, Representative Moody, | 


worked for political advantage, and that | 


the McKinley Administration will be no 
better off in November than it would 
have been if there had been no war— 
indeed, will be worse off, because of 
Algerism and the attempt to whitewash 
it. The fact is admitted by all candid 
Republicans everywhere. In Iowa, for 
example, Congressman Clark frankly 
says, in the Keokuk Gate City, which he 
edits, that “the war with Spain will not 
give so much strength to the Republi- 
cans in this fall’s election as seemed 
probable in the first enthusiasm”; and 
he philosophically adds that “this is 
well enough, and it is probably better 
for the country and the Republican par- 
ty to get away from unsubstantial gene- 
ralities and pyrotechnics of patriotism 
and go straight to the common-sense 
business of the situation.” In Pennsyl- 
vania the Philadelphia Hutletin, a Re- 
publican newspaper, opens a review of 
the campaign in that State with the con- 
fession that “the attempt to keep the 
canvass on a distinctly national plane 
has been a failure”; that “the war has 
not been the bonanza of popular capital 
for the regular organization in this State 
that -was expected before it suddenly 
came to a close”; that “a large portion 
of the Republicans in Pennsylvania have 
refused this year to be influenced by the 
plea that the late war and its sequels 
are the paramount issues in the present 
campaign’; and that “they have been 
more concerned on the questions which 
Dr. Swallow and his honest-government 
friends and John Wanamaker have rais- 
ed than they have ever been before 
when such questions have been agitatea 
in a gubernatorial or a senatorial cam- 
paign.” 





The delegates to the Massachusetts 
Republican convention held in Boston 
on Thursday had some views of their 
own, and the meeting of the commit- 
tee on resolutions was not a brief ga- 
thering of automatons, who responded 
to the touch of a button by a boss, 
and produced a type-written manuscript 
prepared in advance by him. Senator 
Lodge, a candidate for reélection, comes 
the nearest to being a boss that the 
Republican party of Massachusetts has 
ever had. A month ago it would have 
seemed to a New Yorker or a Pennsyl- 
vanian, familiar with the way that boss- 
es run conventions in those great States, 
that the attitude of the Massachusetts 


| 





evaded the question in 


goism with which he was charged a 
few weeks ago, and the convention 
adopted a platform the salient plank of 
which was a declaration that “the peo- 


ple of Massachusetts do not propose to | 


abandon the ancient doctrines of re- 
publican liberty upon which the com- 
monwealth and the country are builded, 
and by which the American people have 
grown to be without a rival among the 
nations in wealth, power, and happi- 
ness”; and, instead of a demand for the 
annexation of the Philippines, an ex- 
pression of the “desire that the diplo- 
matic negotiations now in progress be 
so conducted and terminated as to se- 
cure to the Philippine Islands and to 
Cuba, in amplest measure, the blessings 
of liberty and self-government.” 


Senator Lodge, nevertheless, delivered 
a speech in which he grandiloquently re- 
marked that he believed the American 
people to be“the most capable governing 
nation on the face of the earth’’—the 
obvious reference being to the govern- 
ment of inferior races, as the expansion 
policy was in his mind. At the very 
time that he was speaking, a battle was 
in progress between troops of the United 
States army and a band of Indians in 
Minnesota, one of the oldest States in 
the West. The fighting was the direct 
result of shameful misgovernment of the 
red men by the whites. The chief of the 
tribe had been forced to leave the reser- 
vation and take a long trip to Duluth 
as a witness. When he was dismissed, 
he was refused his witness and mileage 
fees and forced to trudge home afoot, 
begging his way. He, naturally enough, 
declared that, if he should ever be sum- 
moned as a witness again, he would not 
go, and the tribe backed him up. He 
was summoned, he refused to go, and 
the fighting followed. Every life that 
was sacrificed on both sides is directly 
due to the shameful treatment of these 
Indians by representatives of ‘the most 
capable governing nation on the face of 
the earth,” 


. 





The Massachusetts Democrats are not 
easily deceived. No bogus prosperity can 
be palmed off upon ‘cute Yankees like 
them. Finding it necessary to maintain 
that the business of the country is “in 
reality in a more deplorable condition 
than in 1896,” they feared that scoffers 
might point to the signs of better times 
—lessened failures,increased bank clear- 


his opening | 


Gus eek emeet be speech, Senator Lodge withheld the Jin- 


only a “specious local activity.” What 
the country needs, on the other hand, is 
clearly a solid and general activity. In- 
creased bank-clearings must be as 
marked in East Haddam as in Wall 


| Street. Summer board in Topsfield must 


| be at the same rates as in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Otherwise, blessings are 
obviously unequal, which proves that 








the gold standard is one of the works 
of the devil, and that the true ratio, is 
16 to 1. We like “specious local activity” 
as a phrase for explaining away pros- 
perity. Since Gen. Hancock spoke of the 
tariff as something that he used to hear 
of as a local issue in Pennsylvania, we 
have had nothing quite so good. It 
would be a rare sign of good times that 
George Fred Williams could not de- 
nounce as either “specious” or “local.” 
Being so, you cannot impose it upon 
him. He will remain implacable until 
you bring forward prosperity firm as a 
rock, universal as the air. Meanwhile, 
there is nothing specious about him. 
His demagogism is of solid texture from 
circumference to centre, though the 
steadily diminishing vote of the Massa- 
chusetts Democracy under his leadership 
shows how “local” he is and promises 
to continue. 


It is made very plain by the regular 
Republican nominations for the Legisla- 
ture in this city and other parts of the 
State that, however deeply other persons 
may be absorbed in sound money and 
other national questions, Mr. Platt is not 
allowing them to distract his mind from 
the main business in hand. He is “set- 
ting up” a majority in the next Le- 
gislature with his customary care and 
skill. The nominating machinery in 
nearly every instance is running very 
smoothly, and is putting in the fleld only 
such Republicans as can be depended 
upon to obey orders. In this city, for ex- 
ample, the only candidate thus far re- 
ceiving a Republican nomination for As- 
sembly who is other than a Platt man 
is Mr. Gherardi Davis, who carried the 
convention in the Twenty-seventh Dis- 
trict, defeating the machine candidate. 
This district is the only one in the city 
which is not controlled by the machine, 
for it is the only one in which a large 
number of independently disposed Re- 
publicans took the trouble to enter the 
primaries under the new primary law. 
In all the other city districts, so far as 
we can discover, Platt has either got 
his man into the field as the regular 
nominee or is preparing to do so pre- 
sently. 


An instructive glimpse of the way in 
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which the modern science of government 
is operated by experts in the Republi- 
can machine is furnished by a little en- 
counter between Mike Dady and ex-She- 
riff Buttling in one of the Brooklyn dis- 
tricts. Mike has been much favored by 
Platt in recent movements, and has been 
disposed to look down upon Buttling as 
out in the cold. What happened to Dady 
in the convention is thus described by 
Buttling himself. Having obtained con- 
trol of the convention, he proceeded as 
follows: 


“IT nominated this ticket just to show the 
Buttling family was still alive, and right in 
it, and would bé in the Republican party 
when Dady was out of it: For delegates, 
William J. Buttling, Albert J. Buttling, 
Thomas F. Buttling, and George Benjamin 
Buttling; alternates, Avery H. Buttling, Do- 
minick B. Buttliag, Gustavus C. Buttling, 
and, there not being any other Buttlings, I 
named my dearest friend, George W. Shan- 
ley, for the last place. I guess Dady will 
recognize I am in it. Then, just to make it 
interesting, I nominated Roderick for As- 
sembly, to please the boys. I had never 
seen him. When he came before the con- 
vention he wore a white vest and a pink tie 
-I tell you he was just the thing. He’s a 
bright, able young fellow, and will make a 
good run. I don’t know how the Buttling 
family delegation will vote—we haven't de- 
cided yet.”’ 


The nominee for the Assembly, in a 
“white vest and pink tie,” put in the 
field to “please the boys,” is one of the 
candidates we are asked to vote for to 
gave the “cause of sound money” from 
flestruction. 





Mr. Croker makes. with unnecessary 
emphasis an announcement that he “will 
not resign the leadership of Tammany 
Hall,” and that he “will hold it as long 
as he lives.” Who supposed for a mo- 
ment that he would resign it? He has 
no other business, and can desire no 
other. No business known to man 
can begin to compare with his in any 
respect. He has unlimited power with 
no responsibility. He enjoys a noble in- 
come from steadily swelling revenues 
and keeps no accounts whatever. No- 
body can ever pry into his books, for 
he has none. The idea that any man 
in possession of his faculties would re- 
sign a business like this, at the moment 
when it was on the very highest wave 
of prosperity it had ever known, is pre- 
posterous, He says he needs assistance 
in “attending to details,” but, so far as 
the general conduct of the business goes, 
he is quite capable of managing that 
single-handed. 


“Thorough” is evidently not the motto 
of President McKinley’s investigating 
committee. They listen to long volun- 
teered statements, but lamentably fail 
when it comes to pushing home search- 
ing questions at critical points. On Thurs- 
day, for example, a critical point was 
reached in Gen, Boynton’s testimony. He 
admitted that the conditions at Chick- 
amauga were at one time very bad. 
This pained the committee, but they 
questioned the witness only languidly. 








Was Gen. Brooke at fault? No, the lax 
administration of the camp was notice- 
able only after he went away. Who then 
was responsible? “The brigade and re- 
gimental commanders,” replied Gen. 
Boynton. There was the chance to ask 
who the derelict commanders were; who 
the colonels were who did not know 
that a camp was more dangerous than a 
battle, and who let their men fall sick; 
who appointed these ignorant officers 
and assigned them to duty. But the com- 
mittee shied and ran off to the subject of 
green coffee and spoiled onions. This 
sort of investigation will lead to nothing. 
It is all adrip with whitewash. Far from 
forestalling or staving off a congres- 
sional inquiry, the President’s lame and 
faltering committee are making such an 
inquiry more imperative than ever. 





A curious explanation is put forth, 
apparently by the War Department, of 
the much greater mortality from disease 
than from wounds in the late war, and 
especially of the bad showing the figures 
make as compared with those of the civil 
war. Why, it is said, the difference is 
due to the “humane” Mauser bullet, and 
particularly to the advance in antiseptic 
surgery. If medical knowledge had not 
made such progress since 1860, the per- 
centage of recoveries among the wound- 
ed would not have been so astonishingly 
large, and then the number of deaths 
from disease would not have appeared so 
out of proportion. Well, medical know- 
ledge of disease has made progress as 
well as of wounds. A typhoid epidemic 
in a camp that would have been pardon- 
able thirty years ago is absolutely in- 
excusable now. The veriest country doc- 
tor would be ashamed of himself if he 
could not locate and stamp out typhoid 
infection. Yet there were 5,000 cases of 
typhoid at Chickamauga—all ‘“intro- 
duced,” so the medical officers testify. 
And their account of the shocking lax- 
ness about sinks and refuse, the flies car- 
rying the infection straight from the 
latrines to the tables where men and 
officers fed, is a positive indictment for 
crime of those responsible. At any rate, 
it is a queer way to excuse ignorant 
blundering in one department of the 
medical service by pointing to high skill 
in another. 





The power of the Senate to ratify or 
reject the treaty to be made with Spain 
regarding her possessions in the In- 
dies, East and West, includes the power 
to prescribe the terms upon which they 
shall be accepted. It may receive them 
with or without conditions. It may re- 
fuse to raake them a part of the United 
States on any terms. If the subject had 
been brought before either house of Con- 
gress six months ago they would have 
been rejected by a vote as unanimous 
as that by which Congress declared that 
we would not acquire Cuba, but would 








immediately withdraw after delivering 
her from tyranny and oppression. There- 
fore the temper of the Senate is a very 
important matter, even more important 
than the decision of the Paris Commis- 
sioners. The temper of the Senate is it- 
self amenable to public opinion, and 
much will depend upon the result of the 
November elections. If the Republicans 
lose the next Congress, that fact will be 
taken as evidence that the country is not 
in favor of “imperialism.” Both the 
President and the Senate will construe 
it as a command to go slow in the mat- 
ter of annexations. 





What is the political status of Porto 
Rico in contemplation of law? Our 
Treasury authorities assume that the 
island is now subject at all events to 
our navigation laws, so that a foreign 
ship cannot carry either goods or pas- 
sengers from a port of the United States 
to a port of the island directly, although 
it may clear from New York to Ber- 
muda and from Bermuda to Porto Rico. 
If our navigation laws apply to Porto 
Rico, why do not our tariff laws apply 
equally? Under those laws every kind 
of goods from the United States is en- 
titled to admission there free of duty, 
and all the products of Porto Rico, in- 
cluding sugar, tobacco, and cigars, are 
entitled to free admission here. Why 
are they not so admitted? Evidently 
because the Senate has not ratified any 
treaty by which Spain cedes the island 
to us. There can be no addition to the 
territory of the United States: without 
the vote of the Senate, acting either 
as a part of the treaty-making power 
(in which case a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired), or jointly with the House, in 
which case a majority must concur. As 
there has been no action by either treaty 
or joint resolution, it follows that none 
of the laws of the United States apply 
to Porto Rico. She is in the same con- 
dition in reference to us that Hawaii 
was before the annexation of those isl- 
ands was completed by Congress. 





There is nothing strange about the 
facts that recruiting for the regular army 
before the war was so slack that it was 
hard to keep it up to 25,000 men, and so 
slow during the war itself that its num- 
bers, instead of being increased, as Con- 
gress had authorized, to 61,000 men, 
reached only about 50,000; or about the 
other fact that newspapers in all parts 
of the country should be expressing the 
opinion that a draft will be necessary if 
the size of the regular army is to be 
raised permanently to 100,000 men, in 
order to garrison colonies in the Rast 
and West Indies and put down insur- 
rections in the Philippines. England is 
the only great Power in Europe which 
does not have a compulsory system of 
military service, and the experience of 
England has been the same ag that of 
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this country. It has grown increasingly 
difficult to keep up the size of the Eng- 
lish army, and it has proved necessary 
to lower the standard of admission, be- 





cause not enough young men of the for- | 


mer qualifications would volunteer. The 
opportunities for a career open to a vi- 
gorous young man in the United States 
are far greater than in England, and 
consequently but a few care to enter the 
army except those who have failed out- 
side of it. It seems, therefore, a reason- 
able opinion which we find in the New 
Bedford Mercury, a Republican newspa- 
per of Massachusetts, that “we very much 
doubt if there are a thousand first-class 
young men in America who can see a 
sufficient reason for their sacrificing any 
part of their lives in policing the Philip- 
pines. Such as they are, possibly ten 
times that number could be procured 
without much trouble, but they would 
not be the best specimens of young Ame- 
rican manhood, by any means.” 





It may be a mighty fine thing for us 
to go into the colonial business, but, 
just as we are going into it, other na- 


| by the De Lesseps company. 


tions are getting out of it, thanking | 
their stars that they are rid of a fatal | 


drain on their resources. The sense of 
relief in Spain at being finally quit of 
the colonies is unmistakable. 
quent upon this is the demand of the 
business men’s meeting in Madrid the 
other day that the army and all mili- 
tary expenses be at once cut down. They 
know where their taxes have gone. Italy 
is just pulling out of her disastrous co- 
lonial venture in Africa, and cutting her 
naval expenditures to the quick, hop- 
ing that she may thereby escape the 


| This may not be literally true, but it is 


literally true that the colonies have long 
been a disastrous drain upon Portugal. 


The Engineering News publishes an im- 
portant statement in reference to the 
present status and probable future of the 
Panama Canal by Gen. Henry L. Abbott 
of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States army. Gen. Abbott was a member 
of a board selected by the new Panama 
Canal Company to make a fresh survey 
of the work and an estimate of the cost 
and time necessary for completing the 
canal. Associated with him were a num- 
ber of European engineers, including the 
chief engineers of the Manchester and 
the Kiel ship canals. Everything relat- 
ing to the work at Panama was done 
de novo. Nothing was taken for granted, | 
and no allowance was made for even | 
the simplest parts of the estimates made 
The con- 
clusions of Gen. Abbott are that the ca- 
nal on the plan of eight lift locks—four 
on either side of the Culébra summit-—is 
entirely feasible, that the work can be 
completed for $100,000,000, and that it 
can be done in ten years at the furthest, 
and probably in less time. The estimate | 
of the European engineers is eight years. | 


| When completed, the length of the canal 


Conse- | 


} 


bankruptcy on the verge of which she | 


has been shivering. And the probabili- 
ty is strong that Portugal is on the point 
of surrendering all her colonies in South 
Africa. This, affirms the well-informed 


writer, “Diplomaticus,” in the Fortnight- | 
ly, is the real subject-matter of the An- 


glo-German agreement. It was no 
mere affair of Delagoa Bay, but of the 
entire Portuguese possessions in Africa, 
amounting all told to more than 900,000 
square miles. Portugal is practically 
bankrupt. She cannot borrow a cent 
in any city of Europe. Yet she is 
going to have to pay smart damages, 
as a result of the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way arbitration, and where will she get 
the money? By selling her colonies, re- 
plies the Fortnightly writer, and he as- 
serts it as of his own knowledge that 
the Anglo-German agreement is one cov- 
ering a right of preémption of the va- 
rious Portuguese colonies, with the pur- 
chase money assigned for each. “In 
short, Great Britain and Germany have 
become joint heirs to the estates of the 
Portuguese crown in Africa, and, while 
undertaking the reversion in common, 
they have prudently provided against 
any clashing of interests when the time 
arrives for entering upon their heritage.” 











will be 43 4-10 miles of inland construc- 
tion, besides 31-10 miles in the bay of 
Panama, i. e., 46% miles, as compared 
with 176 miles by the Nicaragua route. | 
Gen. Abbott submits various considera- 
tions tending to show that the Panama 
route presents fewer natural difficulties , 
than the Nicaragua route, and is less 
exposed to torrential rainfall and to 
earthquake. He says that the average 
rainfall at the Isthmus of Panama is 93 
inches, while at Nicaragua ‘it is 256 inch- 
es, or nearly three times as much. There 
is no active volcano within 200 miles of 
the former, “‘while three lie in close vi- 
cinity of the route of the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal, and one within only 40 miles of its | 
western locks.” In conclusion, Gen. Ab- | 
bott expresses the opinion that there is 
only one interoceanic canal, that of Pa- 
nama, that could be judiciously under- 
taken at the present time. He according- 
ly recommends that our Government 
make as thorough an examination of the | 
Panama route and work as has been | 
made of the Nicaragua route before em- 
barking its money in the latter, since 
two canals are not needed even if two 
are feasible. 





Where are the remains of Christopher | 
Columbus? He died at Valladolid May 
20, 1506, and was buried there. His re- | 
mains were afterwards transferred to 
the Carthusian Monastery of Las Cue- | 
vas, Seville. In 1536 they were removed | 
to San Domingo and interred in the ca- | 
thedral there. The records of the ca- | 
thedral were destroyed by fire in 1575. 
In 1795 San Domingo was ceded to 


| with 


| expedition to the Niger. 
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France, and the remains of Columbus 
or of some other person 
were transferred with great pomp and 
ceremony to the cathedral at Havana 
Nobody is able to affirm that these were 
remains of Columbus, but they 


buried there 


the 
swered every purpose of national pride 
Now they are to be 
back to Spain, but nobody 


an 
and gratitude, sent 
knows now 
any better than before whether they are 


the real relics of Columbus or not. Yet 
they will answer the purposes of na 
tional feeling just as well now as (hey 
did one hundred and three years ago 
Surely we ought not to begrudge Spain 


any comfort she can gain from the bones 
of Columbus whether genuine or other- 
wise; and one voyage more will do the 


old navigator no harm. 


If ever Lord Salisbury was to take 
a “firm stand,” he was bound to take 
it in the case of the French at Fashoda 


The official correspondence published 
on Sunday shows that he will not even 
discuss the right of the French to stay 
there. The Paris municipality has has- 
tened to name its Rue de Fashoda, but 
it can only be a street along which the 
French Government must beat as dig- 
nified a retreat as possible. France can- 
not complain of any sudden change of 
front, or any lack of notification, by the 
English Government. The Nile all the 
way to Lake Nyanza has steadily and 
for years been claimed as within the 
British sphere of influence, and by Libe- 
rals and Tories alike. On March 25, 
1895, when rumors of a French expedi- 
tion to the Nile were afloat, Sir Edward 
Grey, Under-Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs in Lord Rosebery’s Government, 
said in the House of Commons: 


“The advance of a French expedition un- 


| der secret instructions right from the other 


side of Africa into a territory over which our 
claims have been known for so long, would 
be not merely an inconsistent and unexpect- 
ed act, but it must be perfectly well known 
to the French Government that it would be 
an unfriendly act and would be so viewed by 
England.” 


| The French, it is true, have always felt 


bound, as M. Hanotaux wrote, to ex- 
press ‘“‘a reservation” about England's 
claims to the Nile valley, but they do 
not now seriously appear to intend con- 
testing them. They speak of Major Mar- 
chand as “an emissary of civilization,” 
no instructions and nwo right to 
decide questions of territorial limits; and 
it is probable, therefore, that they will 
disavow his hoisting the French flag at 
Fashoda as they did Lieut. Bretonnet’s 
In any case, 
there can be no mistaking the British 
intention to reclaim, in the name of 
Egypt, all of the Sudan and the Nile. 
Nor can there be the slightest doubt 
that the reéstablishment of English 
rule in those vast regions which the 
Khalifa has made the habitations of 
cruelty, will be an unspeakable blessing 
to those who dwell there and a great 
gain for civilization. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND EMPIRE. 


One of the most dangerous and ig- 
norant delusions which “patriots,” i{m- 
perialists, and Jingoes are engaged in 
spreading, is that, although America 
has no civil service, no specific experi- 
ence, no machinery of government for 
the rule of dependencies; although our 
whole polity was framed, and has been 
carried on for one hundred years, for 
the express purpose of banishing in- 
equality from among us, for ousting it 
from all places both in our manners and 
in our politics, yet the minute that by 
mere accident a distant dependency falls 
into our hands, a line of skilful officers 
will turn up to govern subjects. We 
find it very difficult to characterize such 
notions in the way they deserve, they 
have about them so much of the air of 
childishness which has marked our poli- 
tics of late. They remind us of the grand 
idea of last spring, that you had only to 
go to war without an army, and a com- 
missariat and hospital service would 
promptly appear, as also smokeless 
powder and skilful and experienced of- 
ticers. What we evidently need in our 
public affairs, as the silver question 
showed, is men who will remember that 
government is business, and has to be 
conducted on the same principles and on 
the same basis of probability as private 
afiairs. ‘Therefore when a Jingo or a 
patriot begins to talk what the boys 
call “rot,” it does not make the slightest 
difference about “his heart being in the 
right place’ any more than if he were 
offering himself to take charge of your 
children’s estate. ; 

If a man were to present himself for 
that purpose, and tell you that he had 
never taken charge of estates, that he 
knew nothing of business of any de- 
scription, but that his father had left 
him so much money, and he played 
such a good game of golf and had so 
much natural talent, that he felt sure he 
would be able to do the business very 
soon, what would you say to him? How 
long would you talk to him? And yet 
this is the stuff we are listening to every 
day about the government of depen- 
dencies, and these are the responsibili- 
ties that Englishmen are called in every 
week to egg us on to assume, without 
any knowledge of our capacity or poli- 
tical manners. 

Now, this matter is growing more 
serious every day. The Republican 
party is apparently mad enough to be 
muking ready “with a light heart” to 
ask the American people to enact that 
American citizens shall be dragged to 
the Philippines for enforced military 
service, like the French penal legions to 
Algiers. We may safely leave the Ame- 
rican people to deal with this proposal 
when it comes, but there is one point 
which may escape their attention. 
Among the devices resorted to to per- 
suade them that public opinion at home 
will be able to exert sufficient restraint 





on the politicians in our different pos- 
sessions to prevent them from robbing 
and killing the natives, as they have 
done our Indians here in America, is the 
audacious assertion that public opinion 
would keep an eye on them, and, as the 
canon lawyers say, “restrain their man- 
ners and excesses.” What this restraint 
would amount to we can best learn from 
the experience of England. We assert 
positively that the English public does 
not now pey, and never has paid, any 
steady or useful or intelligent attention 
to any colonial affairs, except the af- 
fairs of colonies settled by their own 
countrymen and race. About the great 
Indian possessions and the Pacific isl- 
ands, nobody in England knows or cares 
anything except the returned officials 
who have administered them. It has 
been the chief lament of English politi- 
cians ever since the days of Warren 
Hastings, that the English public will 
not pay any attention to Indian affairs. 
The public knows nothing and cares little 
about thera except when there is a war 
going on. It has been notorious for 
eighty years that the minute an Indian 
debate is brought up by some enthusias- 
tic reformer, the House of Commons 
empties. You might walk on foot from 
one end of England to the other to-day 
without meeting with a single man to 
talk Indian affairs with you, or to pre- 
tend to know anything about them. 
They are left wholly to the Indian offi- 
cials, These are, for India, the English 
public. It is they, and they only, who 
look after the Indian people. It is they 
who right their wrongs or redress their 
grievances, and they are as unlike any- 
thing our politics would turn out for the 
work of distant government as Maud S. 
is to an Indian bronco. 


It has taken one hundred years to 
build up the English Indian service. It 
is the product of a variety of conditions, 
both social and political, which cannot 
be reproduced in this country. About 
distant foreign possessions the average 
Englishman does not trouble himself, or 
pretend to know any more than the ave- 
rage American here. About temperance, 
and liquor, and labor, and the suffrage, 
and about land tenures, he is greatly oc- 
cupied, because they are his affairs and 
those of his family, but not about those 
far-off things which only concern for- 
eigners. The notion that our expansion- 
ists are trying to diffuse, that as soon 
as we got colonies of Tagals, Malays, 
Cubans, and mongrel Spaniards, our 
people would leave their industries, and 
neglect their daily bread and their do- 
mestic affairs, in order to plunge into, 


master, and manage those of these 


brown-colored people, is an attempt at 
imposture which can be excused only on 
the ground of excessive warlike excite- 
ment. The notion that the far-off busi- 
ness of these half-savage heathen men 
would so absorb the attention of the 
American people as to make their own 





tremendous interests seem “parochial,” 
appears to us to argue more contempt 
for the popular intelligence than any bit 
of deception that the politicians have 
yet ventured on, though they have been 
both enterprising and inventive. 








THE TRUE NATIONAL HERO. 


Every war leaves behind one or more 
heroes. Some are heroes for having won 
great victories with overwhelming force, 
like Dewey; others for having carried a 
prolonged conflict to a successful issue 
with a small force, like Washington; 
others for avoiding fighting at all, like 
Fabius Cunctator. But it is not often 
that a man’s heroism is measured by the 
good his victories have done. As a rule 
nothing goes so far to make his fame 
as the amount of misery he has caused 
the enemy. We are afraid this is what 
most of the heroes of our late war must 
rely on mainly for their glory. We say 
we are going to do a world of good to the 
vanquished, but we have not yet be- 
gun. The offices are not yet quite ready 
for the politicians who are to fill them 
and do the work of “elevation.” 

But we can say with truth and sinceri- 
ty that there is one American soldier 
among us to-day whose fight is still go- 
ing on, and whose victory is within sight 
and will not cost a tear or a sigh to one 


‘honest man or woman, a drop of blood 


to a college youth, or a single pwan to 
a fighting college president or to a bel- 
licose bishop. Should he succeed, he will 
bave done more for his native country 
by far than 100,000 men led by Col. 
Roosevelt could possibly have done for 
us in any part of the world, under any 
name. He will be the real hero of this 
period, the only one, probably, whose 
name will be remembered for having 
shown, not on one, but on a hundred 
fields, the kind of courage, the only 
kind of courage, of which the country 
is short—moral courage, something of 
which not over one man in a thousand 
is possessed. 

The hero we have in mind is a plain 
American soldier of liberty, honesty, and 
good government, named the Rev. Silas 
C. Swallow of Pennsylvania. He wears 
no uniform nor armor, and yet there is 
probably not a man in the community 
to-day whose right to be called “a just 
and faithful knight of God” would meet 
with less dispute. There can be no ques- 
tion about the cause or object of his 
war. The object is to rescue not a Spa- 
nish-American island from the tyranny 
of Spain, but to rescue a very large sec- 
tion of the United States from the ty- 
ranny of a huge band of native thieves. 
This tyranny has lasted for more than 
twenty years, and, so far from any at- 
tempt having been made to overthrow 
it by any Jingo or professional patriot, 
its leaders, as if in mockery of the op- 
pressed, have received high honors and 
rewards from our own legitimate gov- 
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ernment; which honors and rewards are 


paid for out of the pockets of the victims 
| just as he did when Dewey got inside 


of the tyranny. 

There has always been a certain num- 
ber of oppressed who kept protesting 
and groaning, but none of our Presidents 
has ever been able to make up his mind 
to come to their relief. Whenever he 


interfered in the least, it was, as in| 


the case of Chili, on the side of the 
usurper. He continued to ask Quay to 
dinner, and pretended to think that it 


was right to steal for the party, and 
forge for the party, and embezzle 
for the party, and if you remonstrated, | 


he asked, Were the Democrats any bet- 


ter? and how we supposed a young | 
man was to get on in politics in our | 


country if you were always sticking your 


nose into other people’s affairs? And | 
| State has lost heavily “from misappro- 


this went on for a generation, until the 
day came when it was openly declared 
that Cuba and Porto Rico, the Philippine 


blame on one another, when suddenly 


Providence interfered on his behalt 


the harbor of Cavité without being seen, 


| or as he did when he started Cervera out 


of the harbor of Santiago. One of the 
thieves’ bank cashiers committed suicide 


felt he must get out of a world where ex- 


| pansion and evangelization of heathen 


were so slow. 

Swallow is now moving on the enemy’s 
citadel, and is generous enough to offer 
to hold a debate in a public square with 
any old thief, and establish to the satis- 
faction of any bellicose, expanding, or 


evangelizing bishop or college president | 


the following propositions concerning 
one of the evangelizing States—that the 


priation of interest, padded pay-rolls, 


| unnecessary committee expenses, extra- 


Islands in the Pacific Ocean, and various | 
other dark lands would not only have | 
to be liberated, but evangelized, before | 


anything could possibly be done for the 
poor Pennsylvanians. Not only this, but 


vagant appropriations, unlawful salaries 
and by stealing under forms of law’; 
that the fire which destroyed the old 
capitol was the work of an incendiary; 


| that in the rebuilding of the capitol there 


the thieves themselves shouted, “That’s | 
| bidding; that at least $3,000,000 interest 


so,” and large numbers of them went to 
Cuba and Porto Rico and wept salt tears 
and charged batteries over the way the 


was an unfair system of competitive 


on State deposits has been stolen during 


| the last twenty years, and that $1,000,- 


Spaniards were robbing the Cubans. At | 
| who have rendered no adequate service 


this point Mr. Swallow took arms and 


enlisted for the war. “What is your war | 
to be for or about?” he was asked. “About | 


theft,” he replied. “What is your plat- 
form?” they said. “Thou shalt not 
steal,” he answered, and so he took the 
field. There was no rush for commissions 
in his army. No one offered to “keep the 
bridge with him,” and the _ thieves 
laughed at him and his declaration of 
war, just as that wretched boss Goliath 
did at David. 

But they soon found he was not a 
three-months’ man. He was prepared 
for a long war. In 1897 he polled 120,000 
votes for Treasurer, and the thieves be- 
gan to be alarmed; and the more alarm- 


000 has been paid to different persons 


to the State. 


* Ride on, O justand faithful Knight of God! 
Ride on; the prize is near!” 


THE LATEST EXPOSURE OF QUAY 


For many years it has been well 
known that Senator Quay was the foun- 


sylvania. He has absolutely controlled 
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posits”; and that, “as long as the State 
deposit was in the Trust Company, there 
was paid in political contributions each 
year from 2 to 3 per cent.” The Phila. 
Celphia Press, in publishing this revela- 
tion, said that “Mr. Darlington’s testi- 


mony only gives the sanction of the 
leaving behind him a secret drawer. He | 
heard the sound of Swallow's guns, and | 


oath of a responsible witness to what 
was well known before, though lacking 
in legal proof. The State money has 
been earning interest for many years, 
which the State has not received, 
but which was paid to the politicians 
composing the State machine.” 

Mr. Wanamaker in his interesting 
volume of speeches on government in 
Pennsylvania under Quay—which, by the 
way, we commend as a text-book for the 
course on the science of government in 
every educational institution—thus de- 
scribed the People’s Bank of Philadel- 
phia, the most favored of all the “pet 
banks”: 


“From the beginning this bank has been 
in politics, and rotten politics. It was or- 
ganized by politicians for politicians. It 
stood for a corrupt combination between 
corporations, politicians, and public officers 
All its profits did not come from this, but a 
very large share did. It has always had ‘in- 
fluence.” It has always profited by it. Or- 
ganized by an ex-State Treasurer, it has al- 
ways had State funds. It has continuously 
carried a deposit ranging from $300,000 to 
$1,200,000, while school districts are waiting 
in vain for school money long past due. It 
has held city funds. It has held other 
‘funds.’ It was a clearing-house for personal 


| profit, some doubtless legal and some not; 
| but none would bear the light of day. Politi- 


cians brought their personal efforts to this 
scheme for profit. Public officers brought 


} the public money intrusted to them. The 


bank received it, dealt in it, profited by it, 
and divided the spoils." 


A few months ago the People’s Bank 
collapsed, and its cashier committed 


_ suicide, in remorse over the crimes 
tain-head of bad government in Penn- | 


legislation at Harrisburg, and he has 


particularly the State Treasurer. One 


usually owned most of the State officials, | 


| reason why he must control the Trea- | 


| sury was in order to get the use of State | 


ed they got, the louder they yelled about | 
| ney was turned over to favored banks, 


the sad case of Cuba and the more they 


insisted on giving her honest govern- 


ment. Finding his attention still not di- 
verted, and the case of Cuba not pitiful 
enough, they began to shout for “‘expan- 
sion,” and assured Swallow that it would 
be ruinous to liberate Pennsylvania 
without “expanding”; that two-thirds of 
the globe was waiting for expansion, 
and that no matter what happened in 
Pennsylvania, mankind would despise us 
if we did not expand. A weaker or sim- 
pler man than Mr. Swallow would have 
been cajoled, abandoning the liberation 
of Pennsylvania, and would have taken 
to expanding in China and Palestine and 
the Philippines. But he was made of 
sterner stuff. He fought on. He faced 
the guns; he went up the hills under a 
heavy fire. The thieves saw him com- 
ing, and began to write despairing dis- 
patches to their homes and throw the 


} 


| money for himself and his friends. Five | 


or six million dollars a year of such mo- | 


which paid the State no interest, and 


Mr. Wanamaker has shown that 24% per 


cent. interest on the average balance of | 


$5,014,814 in these banks between Janu- 
ary 1, 1892, and January 1, 1898, would 
have amounted to $752,222, which went 
to the Quay machine. 

Ex-Congressman Darlington of West 
Chester was recently forced to tell under 


oath how the system operated in the case | 


of the broken Chester County Trust 
Company, one of Quay’s “pet banks,” 


testified that the “current expenses” 
charged on the books of the company 
were actually political contributions to 


which the Quay machine had led him 
into committing by tampering with the 
funds committed to his charge, in viola- 
tion of the laws which forbid the per- 
sonal use of public money by public 
officers, and which inflict especially se- 
vere penalties upon the cashiers of 
banks who engage, directly or indirectly, 
in the purchase or sale of stocks. 
Everybody believed that Quay was 
“mixed up” in these frauds, but every- 
body supposed that his tracks would be 
covered up. Even when the boss, his 
son, and a lieutenant were charged with 
conspiracy in connection with the use of 
public moneys deposited in the People’s 
Bank, it seemed too much to expect 
that the crime could be established. But 
the papers discovered in a private draw- 
er of the dead cashier’s desk by the re- 
ceiver, which were produced in court by 


| the District Attorney on Wednesday of 
of which Darlington was President. He | 


| the Republican State and county com-— 


mittees; that these contributions were 
made “pursuant to a sort of implied 


understanding with the parties who 


were influential in controlling State de- 


last week, leave not a particle of doubt 
as to his guilt. These letters and tele- 
grams are proof that Quay was con- 
stantly speculating in stocks from the 
Senate chamber through the State mo- 
ney which he controlled in the People’s 
Bank; that the State Treasurer on one 
oceasion mailed to the cashier a check 
for $100,000, for the credit of the Com- 
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monwealth’s fund in that bank, making 
$600,000 in all, with “the understanding 
that I am not to draw against any part 
of this $600,000 deposit until the Hon. R. 
R. Quay [son of the Senator] has paid 
or arranged satisfactorily to you the 
loan of $100,000 which you are to make 
him next week’’-—the implication being 
that the $500,000 State money previous- 
ly in the bank was already covered by 
earlier mortgages of this same charac- 
ter or rendered otherwise unavailable, 
so that when R. R. Quay needed to bor- 
row $100,000 from the bank on security 
of the State deposit, a fresh $100,000 
from Harrisburg was a necessary condi- 
tion of the loan; that in the computa- 
tion of interest on State funds to be di- 
vided among certain people, the amount 
due “Q.,” due “M. 8S. Q.,” due “Quay,” 
was regularly figured out in a private 
account-book kept by the cashier. 

We do not recall in the history of the 
country more shameful disclosures in 
court regarding the character of a Unit- 
ed States Senator. They ought to deprive 
Quay of any chance of reéijection to the 
Senate by the Legislature which will be 
chosen next month. But will they? We 
recall that in 1885, when Quay wanted to 
run for State Treasurer, Charles Emory 
Smith deciared in the Philadelphia Press 
that his nomination must not be thought 
of, because it would “take the lid from 
off the State Treasury, and uncover se- 
crets before which Republicans would 
stand dumb,” and that since that publi- 
cation he has been elected State Treasur- 
er, elected United States Senator, re- 
elected Senator, and continuously boss 
of the Republican “organization,” and 
thereby of the State. We reflect, also, 
that the question whether a candidate 
for Senator is an honest man or a 
thief is one of those questions which, as 
Mr. Roosevelt remarked the other night, 
“to the world at large seem parochial’; 
and that we are told that what the 





voter ought to think about is whether 
the flag shall stay where it has once been 
raised, and whether we shall carry our 
civilization throughout the world—and | 


that nobody is so enthusiastic for the | 
flag and for the spread of civilization 
as Matthew 8. Quay. 


ROOSEVELT’S STRENGTH AND 
WEAKNESS. 

One fact about Col, Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy is reeognized on all sides. He can- | 
not be elected Governor without the aid 
of independent votes. He and his cam- 
paign managers are fully aware of this. | 





They know that there are not enough | 
“straight” Republicans in the State to | 
give any candidate a majority by many | 
thousands of votes; It has been plain | 
from the beginning of the canvass that 
the one issue which. would attract inde- 
pendent support is honest, unbossed | 
government of the State It was because | 
they thought that Roosevelt would give | 
them this that the great body of inde- | 


pendent voters resolved to support him 
when he was first put in the field. Even 
after he took the bold step of calling 
upon Platt, and even after the platform 
of the convention had approved Gov. 
Black's administration, the great body 
of them, so strong was their faith in his 
personal honesty and courage, were still 
resolved to put their trust in him. 

He gave them their first serious re- 
pulse in his Carnegie Hall speech. We 
will not say that that speech cost him 
thousands of votes, but we simply state 
what is common knowledge among all 
persons familiar with current opinion 
among independent voters, when we say 
that it chilled the zeal of thousands in 
his cause and made them hesitate about 
voting for him. The effect could not be 
otherwise. ‘The independent voter is 
very rarely a Jingo. What he wants in 
this campaign is good State government. 
He is not going to vote to “approve the 
war,” or to “repudiate the war,” or to 
influence opinion in Havana, or Madrid, 
or Paris, or Berlin, or London. Least of 
all is he going so to cast his vote as to 
encourage the national Government to 
rush blindly into a policy of unlimited 
and unreasoning expansion. If Col. 
Roosevelt’s election is to have that ef- 
fect, the great body of independent 
voters will do nothing to bring it about. 
If Senator Foraker, whom independent 
voters detest beyond all’ other Jingo 
ranters, or Senator Lodge, whom they 
distrust in equal degree, or Senator Ald- 
rich, whom they look upon as the at- 
torney of the Sugar Trust in the United 
States Senate, comes here to tell them 
that Roosevelt’s election will mean the 
triumph of the principles which each and 
all of them represent in national poli- 
tics, the certain result will be to start 
an independent stampede away from 
Roosevelt. 

This is the simple truth, known and 
recognized of all men, That it has gain- 
ed recognition during the last few days 
from both Roosevelt and the Republican 
managers is made evident in several 


| ways. His managers say that the Colonel 


will make speeches throughout the 
State, and will tell the people the kind 
of Governor he will be in case of elec- 
tion. That is what the independent vot- 
ers want to know. They care nothing 
about his views on empire or on a large 
army and navy. Republican voters may 
eare for such views, but they will sup- 
port him anyway, and he does not need 
to trouble himself about them. He 
struck the right note in his speech in 


| Brooklyn on Saturday evening, when he 


said: 


“I will strive with all my might, so far 
as I can see my duty, to do it for the whole 
people. I shall feel that it is to the people 
that I owe my position. To them I will hold 
myself accountable, and I shall strive so to 
administer that great office that when I am 
through, each one of you shall have cause 
for satisfaction in having put forth his effort 
to put me there. I shall feel that I can best 


| serve my party by helping that party serve 


the State. And there is one thing, one test, 





on which I shall insist in every public officer 
with whom I ever have anything whatsoever 
to do, and that is rigid honesty. I feel that 
the two great principles for this nation now- 
adays are these: first, to uphold the nation- 
al honor abroad, and second, and even more 
important, to insist upon the highest stand- 
ard of honesty at home. As for the course 
that I intend to pursue, it will be modelled 
upon those very ancient rules of conduct 
which you will find in the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule. And loyal though 
I shall be to the principles for which I stand, 
the party principles, there are one or two 
rules of conduct that stand above any party 
principles, and they are included in the 
command, ‘Thou shalt not steal, nor shalt 
thou let any one else steal.’ ’”’ 


On that platform he can win, but he 
will meet disaster if he puts that in the 
second place and the war and expan- 
sion in front. There is no doubt about 
the attitude of the people of the State 
toward the Black Administration. They 
are disgusted with its canal corruption 
and with Payn and Aldrich as its 
leading representatives. Their natural 
inclination, as in all like situations, is 
to turn the offending party out and 
trust to the other party to do a little 
better. This inclination is checked in 
two ways, first, by Roosevelt’s personal 
character, and, second, by the Tammany 
influence which is behind Van Wyck’s 
candidacy. If the Democrats had nomi- 
nated some man of high character who 
was not the personal choice of Croker 
and was not the brother of Croker’s 
Mayor, Col. Roosevelt’s prospects would 
be much poorer to-day than they are. 

But it will not do for him to trust 
too much to the popular dislike of Tam- 
many. In the first place, there is a huge 
body of voters in all the large cities 
of the State who like Tammany and 
will vote with it from choice. For rea- 
sons which need not be mentioned now, 
that body will be unusually large this 
year. The glamour of the war, as per- 
sonified in Roosevelt, will not be felt 
within this mass. The voters whom he 
can influence are all ouside this mass 
and all outside the other great mass, the 
regular Republicans. He can obtain their 
support, as we have said, by convincing 
them of his ability and determination to 
give the State honest rule, and he can 
alienate it by convincing them that his 
election would be construed as an “im- 
perialistic triumph.” Against the pros- 
pect of a national Jingo boom at Wash- 
ington, even the spectre of Tammany 
control of the State would not avail as 
a worse alternative. Thousands of vot- 
ers will reason that at its worst Tam- 
many control would be local and for 
only two years, whereas if we were once 


to enter upon an era of unlimited, un- 


restrained expansion, the consequences 
would affect the whole country, would be 
incomparably more harmful to our na- 
tional life than anything Tammany 
could do, and would be irrevocable. We 
can upset a Tammany government in 
this State at the end of two years, but 
we can never turn back after we have 
surrendered the nation to the policy of 
“manifest destiny.” Col. Roosevelt and 
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his managers may not like this reason- 
ing, but it is going on in the minds of 
the voters who will decide his fate next 
month, and it will be the part of politi- 


cal wisdom for him and them to take | 


due account of it. 





LABOR COPARTNERSHIP. 


Few persons in this country are ac- 
quainted with the term ‘Labor Copart- 
nership,’ which forms the title of a 
book of 350 pages by Henry D. Lloyd, 
just published by Harper & Bros. This 
system constitutes the latest outgrowth 
of coédperation in Great Britain. What 
is commonly understood by codéperation 
is the codperative store, where the co- 
operators furnish the capital for the 
store and receive dividends in propor- 
tion to their purchases. Labor copart- 
nership is an evolution of the codpera- 
tive store. It is production on the part- 
nership principle. It is not confined to 
any particular industry. It embraces 
farming and butter-making, as well as 
weaving, printing, house-painting, ho- 
siery, silk-making, shoe-making, gas- 
making, and other manufactures. There 
are now in Great Britain 152 societies of 
this description, having a paid-up capital 
of more than one million pounds, and 
an aggregate annual profit of £112,991, 
after paying all expenses, including the 
usual rate of wages in their respective 
trades. Some of these are managed 
wholly by the workingmen concerned. 
Others, like the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company of London, are conducted on 
the capitalistic plan, but the sharehold- 
ing is so arranged that a large part of 
the’ profits go to the coal-stokers and 
other men who perform the manual la- 
bor. There are almost as many differ- 
ent varieties of labor partnerships as 
there are different occupations, and the 
distinguishing feature of the whole is 
that they are all on a paying basis, al- 
though they did not all get there at the 
first attempt. The chief significance of 
the movement is that, so far as it has 
progressed, it has realized all that so- 
cialism ever promised to the working 
classes, and has done so without any 
social disturbance, without encroaching 
upon any other person’s rights, and 
without asking any special favors from 
the Government. 

Nearly all of these enterprises have 
begun in a fortuitous, unpremeditated 
way. A few men have contributed a few 
shillings or pounds that they had saved 
as capital and applied it to some kind of 
work, and, having confidence in each 
other, and being mutually faithful and 
industrious, their business has grown. 
They have taken on new hands as re- 
quired, each new one becoming a partner 
as well as an employee, anf so they have 
gone on adding to the common plant by 
diligence, honesty, intelligence, and 
thrift. For example, the “Equity,” which 
is a coéperative boot and shoe factory in 


| Leicester, began in 1887 in a little, in- 
significant shop in a back street of that 
city. It now has a building so large 
that the hall in the top story, which is 
devoted to the social and educational 
| purposes of its members, will seat 250 
people, and there are besides a library, 
a reading-room, and a piano. This so- 
ciety owns the building and the land 
on which it is situated. “There has 
never been a strike,” says Mr. Lloyd, 
and why should workmen strike when 
| there is nobody to be injured but them- 
| selves? As a general rule, the labor co- 
| partnerships do not favor high wages. 
Cheapness of production and low prices 
| in the market are the ends they aim at. 
| They think that labor gets its surest and 
best reward by the abundance of goods 
placed within its reach, differing in this 
respect from the silver men in the Unit- 
ed States, who consider high prices the 
best thing for the poor. 

One of the most remarkable institu- 
| tions described by Mr. Lloyd is the Irish 
| Agricultural Organization Society, which 
owes its success chiefly to the labors and 
| genius of Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P. Mr. 
Plunkett first addressed himself to the 
_ task of establishing coéperative creamer- 
ies among Irish farmers—that is, cream- 
| eries owned and operated by themselves. 
|The task was not an easy one. The 
| farmers had no faith in it, but Mr. 
| Plunkett persevered. His idea was that 
| a saving could be effected by making all 


} 
| the butter of a dozen farms in one place 





scientific skill could thus be brought to 
the farmers’ aid and the greatest sav- 





| ereameries going, and it was found that 
the cows yielded an increased profit of 
| 10 to 35 per cent. Not a penny of capital 


ings of the raw material effected, and pews : 
the same line with the F 

that these savings might be and ought to | 6 ndited em than by 

be realized by the farmer himself. By | 


the end of 1893 he had thirty coéperative | 


| and his son Mr. George Livesey. 


| interesting as a novel 


| telligence of one man, who took for his 


keynote the saying that “the Irish farm- 
ers must work out their own salvation.” 
What a contrast is this with the fuming 
and vaporing of Carl Marx, and his en- 
deavors to set class against class by talk- 
ing about the exploitation of labor by 
capital. Along comes a man named 
Plunkett, without writing any books or 
having any theories except the precious 
one of self-reliance, and puts $2,000,000 
into the pockets of Irish peasants and 
contentment into their hearts in the 
course of ten years, without doing any 
harm to any other living creature. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
in Mr. Lioyd’s book is his story of the 
gradual engrafting of workman-owner- 
ship upon the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company of London, which has a capital 
of $35,000,000 and annual earnings of $3.,- 
300,000. This company has 3,000 men in 
its employ. It shares its profits with 
them, and has during the present year 
admitted two workingmen to its board 
of directors. This great work has been 
built up and conducted on the plan of 
labor partnership by Mr. Thomas Livesey 
It was 
never more flourishing than it is to- 
day. The history of the company is as 
far more so than 
Mr. Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward’—be- 
cause every word of it is true and can be 


| verified by any onlooker who will take 


and by one set of rules, that the highest | 


the trouble, as Mr. Lloyd did, to go and 
see for himself. We do not look for the 
millennium very soon, but we do think 
that it is more likely to come by the 


| road followed by Mr. Plunkett, the Live- 


| had been contributed by anybody but | 


| the farmers themselves. This was only 
the beginning, however. The creameries 
joined together to form a society for dis- 


| posing of their products, and another for | 
Pp 8B P | guished chemist. The President's address 


buying their seeds and ‘manures, thus 
| saving an adaitional profit. 


seys, and the men who are working 


any other now visible. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


. 


Str. HELEN'S, Isle of Wight, 
September 17, 1898. 


The British Association for the Advance- 


| ment of Science has just held a very suc- 


| tember 7, before a large audience 
The success of this society has been | 


very great, and it has contributed more | 
| than anything else to the pacification of | 


the country and the subsidence of Irish 
| raising the needed crops could be secured 


_unrest. The subordinate societies, which 
| in 1893 numbered 30, have grown to 131. 
| There are 8,750 shareholders. Their out- 
| put for 1896 was $1,417,290. Perhaps the 
| most surprising result of all is found in 
one part of Ireland, where the farmers 

by coéperation in the first year were able 
| to save in the cost of their material more 
| than the total rent paid by all the mem- 


cessful meeting at Bristol, under the presi- 
dency of Sir William Crookes, the distin- 


was delivered on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
Sir Wil- 
liam discussed the world’s food supply, find- 
ing that the production of wheat was not 
keeping pace with the consumption, and sug- 
gesting that the requisite nitrate of soda for 


by the fixation of the free nitrogen of the 
air. He himself showed, at a soirée of the 


| Royal Society in 1892, a process by which the 


association. The total profit | 
| bers of the D | required. Taking up some of the later de- 


| and saving to these farmers arising from 
the codperative creameries and the co- 
| operative purchases since the experiment 
| began in 1889, has been $2,156,765. And 
it all grows out of the initiative and in- 


atmospheric air could be ignited by passing 
a strong induction current between termi- 
nals, thus producing nitrous and nitric acids. 
He declared that Niagara alone could gene- 
rate, “without much lessening its mighty 
flow,”’ the electric energy necessary to pro- 
duce the 12,000,000 tons of nitrate of soda 


velopments of chemical and physical science, 
the President mentioned the discovery of 
new gases by Ramsey, the development of 
wireless telegraphy by Lodge and Marconi, 
recent advances in Réntgen-ray work, and 
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other remarkable scientific events. He also 
announced the discovery by himself of a new 
earth, which he proposes to call ‘“‘monium”’ 
—seeing that “‘the group of lines which be- 
trayed its existence stand alone, almost at 
the extreme end of the ultra-violet spec- 
trum.” 

Something of a stir was caused by Sir Wil- 
liam’s allusions at the end of his address 
to psychic research and telepathy. It will 
be remembered that he some time ago an- 
nounced his conversion to telepathy, which 
he describes in this address as ‘‘the fun- 
damentai law (as I believe it to be) that 
thoughts and images may be transferred 
from one mind to another without the agency 
of the recognized organs of sense—that 
knowledge may enter the human mind with- 
out being communicated in any hitherto 
known or recognized ways.” His President’s 
address before the Society for Psychical 
Research will also be recalled. He brought 
the subject well within the scope of scientific 
explanation at Bristol by advocating the 
hypothesis—not new in its general features 
—that there is some form of vibratory trans- 
mission from brain to brain. The speaker 
likened the brain cells to Lodge coherers, 
and proceeded: “The structure of brain and 
nerve being similar, it is conceivable there 
may be present masses of such nerve co- 
herers in the brain, whose special function 
it may be to receive impulses brought from 
without through the connecting sequence of 
ether waves of appropriate order of magni- 
tude.” While the British Association is to 
be congratulated on this soberness of view 
in the President, it is not likely that the 
left wing of the Psychic Research army will 
be at all satistied. Indeed, they had chal- 
lenged Sir William to make this the occasion 
of a pronunciamiento. In the official sermon 
before the Association in the Cathedral 
of Bristol on Sunday, the Bishop de- 
clared that Sir William Crookes had not 
gone far enough, and that, in appealing to 
the brain and ether waves for an explanation 
of telepathy, he had “‘put a diaphragm be- 
fore his eyes.’’ On the other hand, psycho- 
logists will look with some impatience upon 
the confusion which leads to the association 
of “psychical research’’ with experimental 
psychology in the context of the sentence, 
“Difficulties are things to be overcome, even 
in the ejiusory branch of research known as 
experimental psychology.” For if experi- 
mental psychology means anything, it means 
definiteness of protlems and method. It is 
suggestive to note that the experimental 
psychologists do not interest themselves in 
psychical research, and, with a notable ex- 
ception or two, the general psychologists of 
standing do not, while the men of eminence 
who are convinced of telepathy are largely 
from other departments, notably physicists, 
who presumably have had no training in psy- 
chology. Sir William Crookes illustrates this 
in his address in his allusions to “‘alternat- 
ing personalities’’ and hypnotism. _ 

The sectional presidents’ addresses were, 
as usual, of high quality. In zodlogy, Prof. 
Weldon rescued so-called ‘“‘chance’’ from its 
disrepute, showing that through the labors 
of Galton and Karl Pearson statistical re- 
sults heretofore refractory and due to so- 
called chance can now be treated and their 
curves of distribution analyzed. This was 
apropos of the “objection to natural selec- 
tion’ that order cannot come out of chance; 
but the value of the newer mathematical way 
of treating variations, etc., goes much fur- 
ther than the testing of natural selection. 





It puts in the hands of naturalists an in- 
strument of extraordinary value for the 
quantitative study of the life-data upon 
which the theory of evolution depends, and 
already Pearson has applied it to confirm the 
law of heredity (Galton’s), according to 
which the offspring inherits, on the average, 
one-half from his parents, one-fourth from 
his grandparents, and the rest from all his 
earlier ancestors. Heredity is the citadel of 
what is positive in biological progress, and 
it has heretofore been largely theorized 
about. Biologists must now either learn to 
use this exact method or submit their ob- 
servations to those who can. Prof. Weldon 
also gave the results of some experiments of 
his, conducted with great ingenuity and in- 
dustry, showing that the diminished frontal 
breadth of crabs in Plymouth Bay is due to 
a destructive death-rate among those of 
larger frontal measurements caused by china 
clays in the water; that is, he demonstrates 
natural selection at work upon such insig- 
nificant variations as slight differences in 
frontal breadth. This is to illustrate the 
answer to another of the “Objections to 
Natural Selection’ (such was the title of his 
address), viz., the objection that small dif- 
ferences are not of sufficient importance for 
evolution. Prof. Weldon’s definition of na- 
tural selection in terms of such differences 
is good: ‘‘The theory of natural selection is 
a theory of the importance of differences be- 
tween individual animals.” It is to be hoped 
that this paper will bave wide circulation 
among naturalists, and will lead them to 
study the memoirs of Prof, Pearson, the re- 
sults of which are more popularly stated in 
the latter author’s work ‘The Chances of 
Death.’* 

Before the physical section the President, 
Prof. Ayrton, reported some interesting ex- 
periments on the physics of smell. He found 
that the metals, even iron, steel, and 
brass, contrary to general opinion, have no 
smell when perfectly clean and not touched 
by the hand; yet when slightly breathed 
upon or rubbed with the skin of the hand, 
their characteristic smells come out. The 
finger will cause a peculiar smell when rub- 
bed on aluminium even through a layer of 
moist linen. He attributes the effect to che- 
mical action (the production of hydro-car- 
bons), which is aided by the friction of rub- 
bing; and thinks that no particles of the 
metal reach the nose. Another interesting 
result is that the diffusion of smells through 
the air is extremely slow, the appearance of 
quick passage being due to currents of air. 
Even in active smelling we need to sniff up 
the odor, thus producing an inward draught 
through the nostrils. He finds, indeed, that 
we have two ways of stimulating our sense 
of smell; that mentioned, the sniffing in- 
wards, and, besides that, the stimulation 
from particles in the mouth, which give fla- 
vors when we breathe outwards. ‘‘We can ex- 
perience,” he says, “alternately two totally 
different smells by placing one substance out- 
side the nose and the other inside the mouth, 
the one smell being noticed in inhaling and 
the other in exhaling.”’ The rapidity of diffu- 
sion of most smells is greatly increased in a 
vacuum. Prof. Ayrton also spoke of the new 
publication Science Abstracts, of which the 
first issue appeared last January. It arose 
from the need of having prompt and reliable 
abstracts of all memoirs and papers on physi- 

*Published by Arnold. The biological sonar 


should be published tely. As it is, one 
bay $8 fortwo gs nan essays on different 
subjects, 








cal subjects appearing in all languages, and 
was undertaken jointly by the Physical So- 
ciety of London and the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers—the former society having 
in 1895 begun a series of such abstracts of 
papers in foreign languages only. It would 
seem to be a useful and reliable publication, 
and the appeal for its support will no doubt 
be responded to by American physicists. 

In anthropology Dr. Brabrook gave a presi- 
dential résumé of recent progress. He spoke 
of the “Anthropological Sciences” after the 
French fashion, including all the “sciences of 
man.’ It is doubtful whether one section of 
any association can cover so much ground; 
and it is evident that both the speaker and 
his section have a much more circumscribed 
province. He emphasized folk-lore and the 
evolution of conceptions—particularly _ reli- 
gious conceptions—as illustrating the gene- 
ralization that there is a “tendency of man- 
kind to develop the like fancies and ideas at 
the like stage of intellectual infancy.’”’ He 
also mentioned the generalizations that are 
based upon analogy between epochs of indi- 
vidual development and those of mankind at 
large and between existing savages and pri- 
mitive peoples. The illustrations given of 
the first great generalization, though mainly 
not new, were very instructive; but in deal- 
ing with the analogy between the individual 
and the race he drew only on the folk-lore 
collections of Mrs. Gomme and Miss Fox, 
neglecting entirely all the material and the 
discussions published by American psycho- 
logists in recent years. He reported pro- 
gress on the part of the Ethnographical Sur- 
vey Committee who are making exhaustive 
records of everything concerning the more 
primitive peoples in the British Empire. The 
project for the formation of a bureau of 
ethnology for Greater Britain, which I men- 
tioned in noticing the meeting at Toronto 
last year, has also made progress. The trus- 
tees of the British Museum have consented 
to have such a bureau established in con- 
nection with the Museum, and joint represen- 
tations to the Government are being made by 
the British Museum and the British Associa- 
tion. In this connection Dr. Brabrook made 
the customary complimentary allusion to the 
American Bureau of Ethnology in very 
strong terms. 

The other sectional presidents’ addresses 
were by Prof. Japp (chemical) on ‘‘Stereo- 
Chemistry and Vitalism’’ (an original argu- 
ment for vitalism based on the molecular and 
crystalline asymmetry of certain organic 
compounds—‘‘a phenomenon inexplicable on 
the assumption that merely mechanical sym- 
metric forces are at work’”—which will, no 
doubt, be welcomed by the rapidly lessening 
school of American vitalists); W. H. Hudles- 
ton (geological); Col. Church (geographical) ; 
J. Bonar (economic); Sir J. W. Barry (me- 
chanical); Prof. Bower (botanical)—an in- 
teresting discussion of plant morphology; 
Prof. Rticker (conference on Terrestrial Mag- 
netism).* 

In the proceedings of the sections much 
work was done. Physiology and zodlogy met 
together, seeing that the Cambridge Con- 
gresses exhausted much of the available 
material. For the same reason the at- 
tendance in these sections was smaller than 
usual, Of the important papers read in this 
section, I may mention the report by Prof. 
Poulton of Oxford and Miss Sanders of ex- 
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| 
periments to test the action of Natural Se- | three different sections—read on “Experi- | 


lection by exposing certain pup in the open, 
and, after set intervals of time, observing 
the total number of those which remain, to- 
gether with those which have emerged as 
butterflies; the inference being that the re- 
mainder have been taken by enemies. The 


experiments were made more critical, also, | 


by taking pupe which showed different de- 
grees of protective coloring, the differential 
loss of the various sorts indicating varying 
degrees of protection and selection. The ob- 
servations were made in three places: the 
garden of Magdalen College, Oxford (Addi- 
son’s Walk), a high altitude (Miirren), in 
Switzerland, and St. Helen’s in the Isle of 
Wight. The greatest care was taken with 
all the details of the selection, fastening (to 
fences, trees, etc.), and observation of the 
chrysalises—details into which I cannot en- 


ter here—and the result was held to de-— 


monstrate the reality of the ‘‘struggle for ex- 


istence’”’ at the chrysalis stage (as against | 


Bateson), with its variations at the different 
localities, and the consequent “‘natural selec- 


tion” of the fittest as between the differently | 


colored pupw. At Oxford the proportion of 
pup which were carried off—presumably by 


birds—was larger (54 out of 659) than at | 


either of the other localities, St. Helen’s 
showing less of the “‘struggle’’ (259 out of 
878), and the Swiss locality practically none 
(17 out of 112). This last result is interesting 
as showing also the absence of natural 
selection, and may be accounted for by the 
lack of birds in this high altitude. 
a result justifies in so far the performance 
of the experiments in different localities. 
Yet—as the present writer remarked in the 
discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper—it is a pity that the number of ob- 
servations was not made larger at Oxford, 
for the point of greatest interest is that of 
the competition for survival of the different 
sorts of pupw. The Oxford results show this 
in a few instances, certain pup@ being tak- 
en soonest and oftenest; and the authors 
think that when the results are all worked 


out (they have not yet had time to do this), | 
the selective action of the destroying agents | 


will be demonstrated. It is to be hoped that 
this result will come out; yet for such sta- 
tistical computations a large number of 
cases is necessary, in order to eliminate 
the effect of local and other inessential con- 
ditions.* Assuming that the destruction is 
the work of birds—in one case a bird was 
observed on a tree-trunk just as a pupa ex- 
posed there disappeared—these results go 
well with those of Prof. Lloyd Morgan, 
which showed that caterpillars are actually 
protected from young fowls by their color, 
the fowls learning 
which colors belong to the inedible ones.t 


ture to workingmen on the warning and re- 
cognition characters of animals, and exhibit- 
ed to the section the specimens by which 
Mr. G. A. K. Marshall has shown that two 
differently colored butterflies (Precis octavia 
natalensis and P. sesamus), heretofore con- 
sidered distinct, are seasonal forms of the 
same species. 

In the same section, Prof. Lloyd Morgan, 


who was in many ways a most active member | 
of the Association—the dependence of the | 


local committee and a reader of papers before 
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by rapid experience | 


ments on Animal Intelligence."’ He gave a 
résumé, with criticisms, of the recent Psy- 
chological Review monograph by Mr. Thorn- 


dyke of Columbia University, and reportedin- | 


teresting results of his own. Mr. Francis 


Galton explained a plan which he is submit- | 


ting to the breeding societies of Great Bri- 
tain for the recording of the photographs of 
horses. Among the uses of such photo- 
graphs he suggests that if taken for several 


generations they could be compounded in dif- | 
ferent ratios (represented by their respective | 


time-exposures) in ‘‘composite photographs,”’ 
which would illustrate the contribution to the 


heredity of the particular animal made by | 


each of the ancestors represented. That is, 
the composite of the ancestors, properly 
made, should show marked likeness to the 
photograph of the individual horse. He 
showed some composite photographs of horses 
made in accordance with the principle of here- 
dity noted above as “‘Galton’s.”” This hardly 
takes sufficient account of the variations 
shown by particular animals, even allowing 
that the method of “‘mixing’’ by the ‘“‘compo- 
site photograph” be adeyuate; a certain 
number of ‘‘brothers and sisters” should also 
be “composited” in order to get an animal 


| which could be compared with the composite 


of the ancestors of any one of the brothers 
and sisters. But if the series of photographs 
are taken, all sorts of experiments can be 
made with them; and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Galton’s plan will be taken up in Ame- 
rica as well as in England.* 


The Internatidnal Conference on Terres- 
trial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electri- 
city met at Bristol in connection with the 
British Association. Its next meeting is to 
be in Russia, while the British Association 
meets next year at Dover in the week before 
or after the meeting of the French As- 
sociation at Boulogne. International cour- 
tesies are to be a feature of this Anglo- 
French arrangement; possibly even the for- 
mation of an International Association for 
the Advancement of Science—an idea strong- 
ly advocated in America by the editor of 
Science. The President of the British As- 
sociation for the Dover meeting is Prof. 
Michael Foster, the distinguished physiolo- 
gist of Cambridge. The American repre- 
sentation at the Bristol meeting was not 
large; in the anthropological section there 
were Profs. Joseph Jastrow and Wrong; in 
the zoélogical, Profs. Marsh, Macallum, and 
Baldwin; in the anthropological, Mrs. Nut- 
tall; in the economic, Mr. B. E. Walker of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce—a list, 
however, which is not exhaustive. A mild 
sensation of the meeting was the story of 
M. Louis de Rougement, who read papers 


| before the anthropological and hical 
Prof. Poulton also delivered the evening lec- | — geograp 


sections. A good deal of scepticism regard- 
ing him prevailed among those competent 
to judge, and it may be well to await fur- 
ther “returns” before taking him too seri- 
ously. American readers will have seen or 
heard of his much-advertised articles in the 
Wide World magazine. 

Mention should be made of the interesting 
exhibits and demonstrations of recent 
scientific discoveries at the conversazioni 
in the beautiful grounds and buildings of 
Clifton College on Thursday and Tuesday 


| evenings; among them were highly successful 
Poulton intends % Bang another auton of | 


demonstrations of wireless telegraphy, both 


*No doubt be wi be willing to comsmunicate de- | 
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second day by Sir John Lubbock. 





the Preece and the Lodge-Marcon! systems, 
and of the spectra of the gases argon, 
helium, krypton, neon, zenon, by Prof. Ram- 
sey. Great enthusiasm was excited by the 
lecture of Mr. Herbert Jackson on “Phos- 
phorescence,”’ a lecture equally remarkable 
for matter, for demonstrations, and for de- 
livery. A large attendance was secured also 
at the Biological Exhibition opened on the 
It includ- 
ed a good collection of plants, the animals 
of the Bristol “Zoo,” and a marine exhibit 
from the Plymouth Biologicai Station. The 
most important money-grant this year was, 
I understand, a sum for determining cer- 
tain electrical units—of which, however, I 
have not seen the details. 

In conclusion, I must remark briefly on 
the splendid situation of Bristol for such 
a gathering. The excursions were a great 
delight, both to the expert geologists and 
to the ordinary members interested in his- 
tory and the prehistoric, and moved by na 
tural beauty. The efficiency of the local 
committees was much remarked upon, while 
the hospitality, both of the city and of its 
private citizens, was unbounded. The pre- 
sence of four men-of-war sent to honor 
the city and the visiting men of science 
added an additional feature of interest. 

J. M. B 


TOLSTOY ON ART. 


Paris, September 22, 1898. 


‘What Is Art?’ is the title of a new vol- 
ume by Count Leon Tolstoy, and, though the 
later productions of this illustrious writer 
are much inferior to those which made his 
world-wide reputation, it is impossible not 
to watch with much interest the develop- 
ment of a great and noble mind. The au- 
thor of ‘War and Peace’ had already in 
him the germs of the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance which he has lately expounded. 
Tolstoy has become an open enemy of war 
and, it might be said, of patriotism, con- 
sidered as one of the causes of war. He has 
become purely evangelical, and he knows 
no better or higher law than the law of 
charity, fraternity, and forgiveness taught 
by Christ. 

It is not impossible that Tolstoy's influence 
should have something to do with the ¢/at 
d’dme (a phrase now often used in France) 
of the young Tsar, who, following only the 
impulse of his heart, without consulting 
anybody, has lately proposed to all the Pow- 
ers to hold a conference with a view to dis- 
armament, or at least to a gradual and sys- 
tematic diminution of the enormous army 
and navy budgets. The paramount influence 
with the Tsar, as it was with his father, has 
been the orthodox Holy Synod; but it may 
well be that the influence of the Tolstoian 
doctrines reinforced the influence of those 
who have been working to maintain in its 
purity the autocratic character of the Em- 
peror, so as to increase his power for mak- 
ing great reforms. The emancipation of 
the serfs was an autocratic act, and we must 
view in the same light the initiative just 


taken by Nicholas II. in the interest of the 


peace of Europe. 
I will not dwell here on this extraordinary 


act of autocratic initiative, nor examine what 
| results it may have in the present or in the 


future. I return to Tolstoy. It is certainly 
very interesting to see the author of ‘Anna 
Karénina,’ one of the most thrilling novels 
of our time, making light of all romantic 
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literature and trying to find the elements 
of a purely “Christian art.”” The French 
translator, M. de Wyzewa, remarks in his 
preface that, at the age of seventy, Tol- 
stoy has succeeded in writing the best and 
most artistic book on esthetics; a book in 
which “‘the same idea is pursued from begin- 
ning to end, with an ardor, a vigor, a pre- 
cision truly admirable.’”” He wonders, how- 
ever, that Tolstoy, after having demonstrat- 
ed the absurdity of the numerous attempts 
made to this day to analyze beauty and art, 
has had the courage to make in his turn 
the same attempt, and has tried to explain 
once more things which have so many rea- 
sons for being inexplicable. If Baumgarten, 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Schiller, 
Goethe, Darwin, Renan, and Wagner failed 
to find a suitabie definition of art, is it not 
because art cannot well be defined, and 
escapes all analysis? I must confess that I 
could not take much interest, nor find any- 
thing very original, in what may be called 
the dogmatic part of Tolstoy’s new work. I 
care little for definitions of art and of beauty, 
or for criticism composed of such definitions. 
The real interest of Tolstoy’s essay (for it is 
an essay rather than the exposition of a doc- 
trine) lies in its criticism of modern lite- 
rature and of modern music. 


There is much truth in his chapters on 
what he calls the perversion of art. ‘‘In- 
stead,’’ he says, “of an art tending to ad- 
dress the highest sentiments of humanity, 
those which spring from a religious concep- 
tion of life, we have an art which tends 
merely to give the greatest amount of plea- 
sure possible to a particular class of so- 
ciety.”” The sources of inspiration have been 
dried up, and art, devoting itself chiefly to a 
narrow and privileged class, has expressed 
only sentiments which are peculiar to this 
class—-vanity, sexual desire, disgust of life. 
Abnormal sentiments require abnormal ex- 
pression; the language of art has thus be- 
come by degrees more artificial, more con- 
strained, and more obscure. This obscurity 
has in our time been the pride of a school 
which entitles itself the school of the ‘“‘Déca- 
dents,”’ and I was surprised to find Tolstoy 
acquainted with the Décadents, a poetical 
school which is a sort of mutual-admira- 
tion society, and which is totally unknown 
to many cultivated French people. This 
school affects obscurity, vagueness, oddity; 
it is one of those excrescences of Parisian 
life which are unknown outside of the limits 
of the capital, or even of Montmartre. The hill 
of Montmartre has become of late years a 
sort of sacred mount, devoted to the lowest 
forms of theatrical art and of poetry. In 
all sorte of corners, you may find there small 
theatres where extraordinary songs are sung 
by their authors, where realistic dramas of 
the most cynical and horrible kind are play- 
ed, as well as symbolical plays—so symboli- 
cal that nobody can understand them. The 
success of the “Chat Noir,” a typical theatre 
of this sort, has been such that a hundred 
similar little theatres are now spread on 
the sacred mount as mushrooms grow in the 
wet season In a single night. As little im- 
portance ought to be given to the numerous 
poems of the “Décadents” as to the theatri- 
cal essays of the school of the “Chat Noir.” 
You will find very few people acquainted with 
the verses of Verlaine, of Jean Moréas, 
Charles Morice, Henri de Régnier, Charles 
Vignier, Adrien Remacle, René Ghil, etc. 1 
was, I confess, stupefied to find these names, 
some of them unknown to me, in Tolstoy's 





book, as well as those of the magi Sar Péla- 
dan, Paul Adam. 

Many of the writers whom Tolstoy con- 
siders as representative are really beneath 
contempt. It is hardly worth while to cri- 
ticise such poets as Stéphane Mallarmé, who 
not only abolished rhyme in his verse, but 
also reason. ‘‘Ni rime ni raison,” might be 
his motto. The once famous Baudelaire, au- 
thor of the ‘Fleurs du Mal,’ was one of the 
prophets of the new school; he at least is 
worthy to be criticised by Tolstoy, who 
justly finds him wilfully obscure and cy- 
nically obscene. He pays the honor of his 
criticism also to the unfortunate Verlaine, 
who died not long ago. Verlaine had a touch 
of sentiment, but he was a pure Bohemian. 
“His philosophy,” says Tolstoy, ‘“‘consisted 
in the vilest debauchery, in the confession 
of his moral impotence, and, as an antidote 
to this impotence, in the coarsest Catholic 
idolatry.” Like Baudelaire, Verlaine was 
totally wanting in sincerity, in simplicity. 
Like all the poets of the new school, he was 
affected, self-satisfied,andeccentric. ‘How,’ 
asks Tolstoy, ‘‘can the French, who have 
possessed Chénier, Lamartine, Musset, and 
Hugo, who not long ago had the Parnas- 
sians, Leconte de Lisle, Sully-Prudhomme, 
invest with so much importance and so 
glorify two poets so imperfect in the form, 
so vulgar and so low in the essence, of their 
subjects?”” There are hundreds of poets of 
the new schools who produce unreadable 
works. Lemerre, the publisher, is always 
ready to publish them, not at his own ex- 
pense, but at theirs. Their volumes are to 
be found on the quay, in the wooden boxes 
of our bouquinistes, generally uncut; the vol- 
umes sent to the press or to friends al- 
ways take immediately the road to the 
quays, and you can find them there in their 
virginal covers. Thousands of copies of such 
works are printed not only in France, but 
also in Germany, if we are to believe Tol- 
stoy, in Sweden, in Italy, and in Russia; 
they represent millions of days’ work, ‘‘as 
much as was employed in building the great 
Pyramid.”’ 

The same phenomenon is observable in 
the other arts—painting, music, theatrical 
plays; millions of days’ work is employed 
in the production of incomprehensible works. 
Tolstoy cites notes taken in 1894 by a friend 
of his in Paris: 


“T have been to-day to three exhibitions, 
of the Symbolists, the Impressionists, and the 
Neo-Impressionists, I looked at ali the pic- 
tures with much care and conscientiousness, 
and they all threw me into the same stupor. 
The most comprehensible of the three exhi- 
bitions seemed to me to be that of the Im- 
pressionists. I saw there the works of 
a certain Camille Pizzaro in which the draw- 
ing was so undetermined that it was im- 
possible to discover in what direction a head 
or a hand was turned. The subjects were 
generally ‘effects’—effets de brouillard, ef- 
fet du soir, soleil couchant. . . . There 
were in the same gallery other pictures by 
Puvis de Chavannes, Manet, Monet, Renoir, 
Sisley, all Impressionists. One of them had 
painted a face entirely blue. . . .” 


Obscurity is one of the characteristics of 
the new school of art. Incomprehensibility 
has become a “‘desideratum,” and it is not 
uncommon to hear a writer, a painter, a 
sculptor, or a musician say: “I create works 
and I understand them; if anybody else does 
not understand them, so much the worse for 
him.” Tolstoy might have added to the 
gallery of artists whom he criticises the 
sculptor Rodin, who has lately made a statue 


| of Balzac in which you may see anything 





you like except Balzac. There is much truth 
in what Tolstoy says: “To pretend that a 
work of art is good and nevertheless incom- 
prehensible to the majority of men, is as if 
you said of a certain food that it is good, 
but that most people ought not to eat it.” 
Tolstoy accuses the modern school of a 
total want of originality. Many writers, 
who have mastered only the technical side of 
art, borrow on every hand. Greek antiquity, 
Christianity, mythology, everything is forced 
to contribute to works which the public mis- 
takes for works of art. “A very typical exam- 
ple of these counterfeits of art, in poetry, 
is furnished by the ‘Distant Princess’ of 
Rostand [the author of ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’], a play entirely made up of borrowed 
fragments, in which there is certainly not 
an atom of art or of poetry; but this does not 
prevent it from appearing poetical to a 
number of people and probably to the au- 
thor himself.’ 


Correspondence. 


CHICAGO AND THE WAR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: Your correspondent from Pittsfield, 
Mass., who signs himself ‘“W.,’’ maintains 
that the rural districts are not for war or 
territorial expansion, and have not been; 
but does he not make an unwarranted con- 
cession in admitting that the cities are or 
have been for war? So far as Chicago is 
concerned (and he mentions it specially), I 
do not believe there is any warrant for such 
an assumption. While there is a mob here, 
as elsewhere, who take their cue from the 
ravings of a bloodthirsty and mercenary 
press, and who are ready, as “W.” says, 
“to shriek for any measure or any bar- 
barity, however wicked and senseless, pro- 
vided only the cry is started,” yet I am 
convinced that the sober sense of this com- 
munity, at least, has never looked with 
favor on the war which for a space has 
failed. But the mob, and the newspapers 
which are their natural organs, exercised 
a singular species of terrorism over the de- 
cent and intelligent elements, out of all 
proportion to their power for either good or 
evil. People fancied that it would not do to 
express disapprobation of the war, whatever 
they might think of it; that, on the contrary, 
some little effusiveness in its favor was a 
necessary tribute to what they imagined 
was public opinion. And so there was much 
damning with faint praise. 

The writer never hesitated, in and out of 
season, to express his opinion that the war 
was a wanton and unjustifiable piece of ag- 
gression, forced upon an unwilling nation 
by false pretences, and by the demands of 
newspapers that would shrink from nothing 
short of the extermination of the race, if it 
might increase the sale of their detestable 
wares. Time and again has he interrupted 
perfunctory symposia in laudation of the war 
with this discordant note; and he has yet to 
find an instance in which the symposiarchs, 
after closing the doors, windows, and key- 
holes, and making sure that. there were no 
reporters in the room, have not, for the most 
part, agreed with him. 

I am satisfied (speaking for this latitude 
and longitude) that there has been but lit- 
tle difference of opinion on this score among 
men of sufficient intelligence and morality 
to make their opinions on any subject worth 
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anything, and excepting always the clergy, 


| 


' 
| 


who, in the simplicity of their unworldli- | 
ness, appear to have taken the newspapers | 


seriously, and to have really believed that 
a war to boom circulations was a moral 
crusade, 

But the intelligencc and morality of the 
community has had no voice, no leader, no 


organ, and, I fear it must be said, no cou- | 


rage. It has accepted without challenge the 
ridiculous claim of the commercial adven- 
turers who style themselves “journalists’’ 


that they represent public opinion, and has | 
cowered timidly before mere noise and as- | 


surance—‘‘the beating of a distant drum.” 
This war has been initiated and carried 
through largely by the assumption, brazen- 
ly made by those pecuniarily and politically 
interested in having it, that they represent- 
ed public opinion; and they have been ena- 
bled to succeed largely by the supine terror 


of those whose souls revolted at the war, | 


but whose courage was not equal to that of 
the editors and the brass bands. 
HOWARD LESLIE SMITH. 
CHICAGO, October 5, 1898. 





BABBLINGS OF THE ANNEXATIONISTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In a recent issue you have an article 
entitled ‘“‘The ‘New Duties’ and ‘New Rela- 
tions.’ ”’ I should like to call particular at- 


that you cite. A prominent article in the 
North American Review for October contains 
the following in explanation of what would 
happen in case Great Britain purchased the 
Philippines: 

“By the acquisition of the Philippines, 
Great Britain would acquire the prospect of 
such preponderance in the Far East that the 
other Powers would feel constrained, by a 
sense of self-preservation, to avert it by a 
general war. Our duty to mankind enjoins 
us not to precipitate a general war, and the 
surest mode of discharging that duty is to 
take the Philippines ourselves.” 


Again: 

“The civilizing of the southern islands, 
which have collectively a superficies of about 
75,000 square miles, would be a trivial task 
to the American people, which, in less than 
a century, has reclaimed the vast region ly- 
ing between the Mississippi and the Pacific.”’ 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech at Carnegie 
Hall, put himself in this attitude: ‘Let us 
live in the harness, striving mightily; let us 
rather run the risk of wearing out than 
rusting out.” 

All comment on such stuff is unnecessary 





tries involved are not the duplicates of any 
that ever existed before.—Respectfully, 
W. Ep. BaIRp. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., October 8, 1598. 


THE WAR AND YELLOW JOURNALS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A reliable and experienced paper 
dealer here gave me the following facts re- 
garding the sale of New York morning papers 
during and since the war with Spain: 

During At 


DE. W.6. cecuedindaatsneduetenda 
MEE  PESTist sat eae ceeeceds causne 42 15 
I. ch ewams 0 Guin dda ne oe enen 25 5 
> a 22 
15 2 
2 4 
6 11 
MEE Fe PRaRbaves vecbectesccsecs 155 85 


Jingoism is, however, yet rampant. 
> 
NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON, October 5, L595. 


Notes. 


The Marion Press, Jamaica, N. Y., has in 
preparation ‘Some Unpublished Letters of 
Henry D. and Sophia E. Thoreau’; ‘Classic 
English Odes,’ selected, with an introduc- 
tion, by Frank L. Babbott; ‘The Bull in the 





China-Shop,’ poems by the author of ‘Vani- 
tention to blatherskite quite as noticeable as | 


ties in Verse’; ‘Account of the Departure of 
Charles, Prince of Wales, from Madrid, in 
1623,’ now first translated from the Spanish 
by Archer M. Huntington; ‘The Tsar's 
Peace, and Other Dreams,’ by William Reed 
Huntington; ‘The New Gulliver,’ a fable, 
by Wendell P. Garrison; and ‘The World As 
It Is,’ by Edward Lytton Bulwer. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. will soon bring out 


| ‘The True Benjamin Franklin’; Merewether’s 


‘A Tour through the Famine Districts of 
India’; and correspondence between Charles 
Lamb and Robert Lloyd. 

‘The Day’s Work,’ by Rudyard Kipling, 


Edward W. Dayton, No. 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, will issue in November 
‘My Park Book,’ by Mrs. Annie Nathan 
Meyer. 

The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of All Souls’ 
Church, in this city, has in press a volume 
on ‘The Great Affirmations of Religion,’ 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, wiil 
publish in a few weeks 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready 
‘The Land of the Pigmies,’ by Captain Guy 
Burrows, with an introduction by the explor- 
er Stanley. 

The Brothers of the Book, Gouverneur, 
N. Y., have in preparation ‘The Golden Per- 
son in the Heart,’ metrical renderings from 
the Upanishads and other sacred books of 
the East, by Claude Fayette Bragdon. The 
edition will be limited. 

‘My Scrap-Book of the French Revolu- 
tion’ is the title of a compilation by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, in the press 
of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

‘Contributions to Punch’ is the title given 
to the latest volume of the Biographical 


| Thackeray (Harpers). In the resonance of 


his larger work and fame we are apt to for- 
get what the Punch connection meant to the 
novelist at the time. When he was in Cairo, 
the people were all saying: “‘Punch is stay- 
ing at the hotel.”” “There, that is Punch.” 
Such was the repute attached to a seat at 
the famous editorial mahogany tree. Mrs. 
Ritchie tells us that her father’s sketches 
in Punch are estimated at 380, and the artl- 
cles were probably a greater number. Some 
not commonly reprinted are preserved here. 
As is well known, Thackeray broke off his 
connection with Punch through disapproving 
its political cartoons—though he never ab- 
solutely broke it off, Mrs. Ritchie explains. 
The manner of man he was at this period 
(1843-1854) is hit off in a letter of Fitz- 
Gerald's to Frederick Tennyson, dated 1845 


| —*Meanwhile old Thackeray laughs at all 


and ‘A Gunner Aboard the Yankee,’ with | 


an introduction by Rear-Admiral Sampson, 
are announced by Doubleday & McClure 
Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish at once a 


translation by G. G. Berry of Langlois and | 
Seignobos’s ‘Introduction to the Study of 


History.’ 
Shortly forthcoming from the New Am- 


| sterdam Book Co. are ‘The Nation’s Awaken- 
ing’ and ‘Imperial Defence,’ by Capt. Spen- | 


cer Wilkinson; ‘To Klondike and Back,’ by 


| J. H. B. Secretan; Lady Winifred Howard’s 


now. The deplorable fact is that so many | 
believe it. A well-known minister, in a re- | 


cent sermon in which he pointed out our 
opportunities of spreading the Christian re- 
ligion among the heathen, summarily dis- 


posed of the political side of the question by | 


saying that if the Dutch could successfully 
control their West Indian possessions, he 
saw no reason why we should not take the 
Philippines to ourselves and conduct a suc- 
cessful government there. This would be 
funny but for the fact that this man has 
large audiences and his words usually carry 
great weight. 


people make in dealing with this question 
is that they argue from precedents and rea- 
son by analogy, when, in fact, precedent is 
detrimental to the annexationists, and no 
analogy can be even approximately true for 
the conditions now existing; and the coun- 


this [artist's cliques], and goes on in his 
own way, writing bard for half-a-dozen 
reviews and newspapers all the morning; 
driving, drinking, and talking of a night; 
managing to preserve a fresh color and per- 
petual flow of spirits under a wear and tear 
of thinking and feeding that would have 
knocked up any other man I know two 
years ago at least."’ 

The traps and pitfalls which are laid with 


| such profusion for the beginnner at golf, 


and which even the older hand may consider 


| himself fortunate to avoid entirely, are de- 


‘Journal of a Tour in the United States, Ca- | 


nada, and Mexico,’ with photographic illus- 
trations; ‘Chronicle of the Gaiety Theatre;’ 
by John Hollingshead; ‘Private Papers of 


| William Wilberforce,’ being Pitt's letters to 


him; ‘Greece in the Nineteenth Century,’ by 
Lewis Sergeant; ‘British Guiana; or, Work 
and Wanderings among the Creoles and 


| Coolies, the Africans and Indians of the | 


Wild Country,’ by the Rev. L. Crookall; 


‘Pioneering in Formosa,’ by W. A. Picker- | 


ing; and ‘Bachelor Ballads,’ by Thackeray, 
Hood, Lamb, and others, with illustrations 


| by Blanche McManus. 
It seems that the greatest mistake which | 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 


| pany, New York, announce for immediate 


publication, as new works in their Forest 
and Stream Series, ‘Hitting vs. Missing with 
the Shotgun,’ by 8. T. Hammond, and ‘The 


scribed in rhyme by W. G. Van T. Sutphen 
in ‘The Golfer’s Alphabet’ (Harper & Bros.) 
in &@ manner to amuse those who have been 
through the mill. Characteristic illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost add a pictorial hu- 
mor to the little volume which should make 
it welcome to the enthusiast, whether a 
novice or a master of the game. And still 
this clever artist of outdoor life and sport 
is not a born caricaturist. 

‘A Text-Book of Geodetic Astronomy,’ by 
John C. Hayford (John Wiley & Sons), ie a 
thorough and carefully got-up work. It is 
confined to the sextant, the transit in the 
meridian, the zenith-telescope, and the de- 
termination of azimuth. The student is even 


| sent elsewhere for his doctrine of least 
| squares. The author favors field reductions 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe,’ by Commodore | 


F. R. Webb. 


of time observations without weights; but 
it is, if anything, simpler, and certainty 
much more satisfactory, to weight the stars 
proportionally to the cosine squares of the 
declinations. 

Books like Augustus Treadwell, jr.'s, 
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‘Storage Battery’ (Macmillan) are,in French, 
so written as to be read with pleasure by a 
public much wider than the particular profes- 
sion from which they take their origin. But 
then, they do not embody a quarter of the 
crude drudgery among patent reports which 
will make this a vade-mecum for a particular 
class of inventors. That all these sketches of 
the principal patents for some 120 forms of 
batteries are accurately executed, we cannot 
vouch. Some of the chemical phrases are 
calculated to suggest doubts; as where we 
read (p. 37) of a bath composed of ‘a solu- 
tion of oxide of lead in potassium,” or of a 
‘heavy layer of potassium solution in zinc 
oxide” (p. 105), or of ‘‘soda, potassium, or 
other suitable alkali’ (p. 25), meaning, per- 
haps, lithia, rubidia, or cwsia; or that “‘per- 
sulphuric acid is one of those comparatively 
rare compounds, termed evothermie’’ (p. 135). 
Some cobwebs would have been cleared away 
from the chapter on the theory if the au- 
thor had not been deceived by the binoxide 
of lead being called a ‘‘peroxide.”” Stannic 
oxide might as well be so called. The chapter 
upon “Storage Battery Installations’’ will be 
found particularly instructive. 

A book whiclf a student who comes to it 
prepared by clear conceptions of rigid dy- 
namics, and by so much acquaintance with 
the dynamo as would be given by Haw-~ 
kins and Wallis’s treatise in Whittaker's 
Specialists’ Series, may get a great deal of 
good from, is Charles Ashley Carus-Wil- 
son’s ‘Electro-Dynamics: the Direct-Current 
Motor’ (Longmans). 

From Ch. Delagrave, Paris, we have the 
twenty-fourth instalment of Hatzfeld’s ‘Dic- 
tionnaire Général de la Langue Francaise,’ 
bringing this important work down to regar- 
der. It is significant that the adjective or noun 
Raltié is ignored, as if a too transient party 
nickname. Not so with réclame, in the sense 
of advertisement and puffery; a shade of 
meaning, we are told, borrowed from the 
English reclaim, “which is employed in the 
United States in the special sense ‘to cali 
attention to.’’’ The French Academy admit- 
ted this usage of réclame in 1878. 

In the April Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society (Worcester, Mass.), we 
read of the gift to the library, by the wi- 
dow of the late Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, 
of that scholar’s MS. Dictionary to Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, in four volumes, quarto; and 
of the undertaking of the Bureau of Ethno- 
logy at Washington to put it in print, under 
the editorship of Dr. Albert 8S. Gatschet. 

The same society has published, in a shape 
uniform with the Proceedings, an account of 
the Boston banquet in connection with tho 
reception of the Bradford MS., May 26, 1897. 
This is illustrated with portraits of Senator 
Hoar, Gov. Wolcott, the late Senator Bay- 
ard, and Bishop Creighton, and concludes 
with a narrative of the circumstances attend- 
ing the return of the manuscript, from the 
pen of Senator Hoar. 

The international comity which marked 
this transfer of the precious history now 
preserved at the Massachusetts State-house, 
was a prelude to the recent outbreak of fra- 
ternal sentiment engendered by the war with 
Spain. Fresh expression was given to Eng- 
lish good will towards America by the Mar- 
quis of Dufferin last month at a public ban- 
quet in Bristol, on occasion of the opening 
of the Cabot memorial tower on Brandon 
Hill. This commanding monument further 
bears a tablet placed in it by the local branch 
of the Peace Society, perpetuating ‘‘the ear- 





nest hope that peace and friendship may 
ever continue between the kindred peoples 
of this country and America.” 


The Century Magazine is to begin a new 


“war series,” based on our late unpleasant- 
ness with Spain. Capt. Sigsbee, Lieut. Hob- 
son, Capt. Mahan, Admirals Sampson and 
Schley, and other eminent lights of the two 
arms of the service, are to participate in 
these narratives. 

The Bitter Root Forest Reserve is the 
subject of a suggestive article, by R. U. Goode 
of the Geological Survey, in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington) for Septem- 
ber. This region of about 6,500 square miles 
in Montana and Idaho was included in 
President Cleveland’s forest reservation pro- 
clamation of February, 1897. From a recent 
reconnaissance survey of it a topographic de- 
scription is given, together with an account 
of the main features of its forest. An ac- 
companying forest map is shaded so as to 
show the extent of the commercial timber, 
the new growth, and the burnt areas. It is 
a cause for national shame that so large a 
proportion of this ‘‘noble heritage’’—at least 
one-third of the standing timber—has been 
destroyed through carelessness and cupidity. 
In this connection several interesting illus- 
trations of characteristic forest scenes are 
given. Other articles are on the forest con- 
ditions of Washington, the growth of the 
United States, and Atlantic estuarine tides, 
with diagrams. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
September contains an account of an inte- 
resting journey through the southern part 
of Lower Burma. It is practically a roadless 
country, only nine miles of road having been 
encountered in a march of 326 miles. The 
principal occupations of the scanty popula- 
tion are gathering edible birds’ nests, pearl- 
diving, and tin washing. “The nests are 
gathered by means of a long bamboo pole, 
with an iron fork at one extremity, and a 
lighted torch at both, the one to show the 
nest, and the other to show the bare-footed 
collector where he may securely tread.” A 
novel method of obtaining fire by friction, 
used by an attendant Karen policeman, was 
by means of a piece of old and dry bamboo 
about eighteen inches long, cut in halves 
longitudinally. One of these was laid firmly 
upon two forked sticks. Into the other he 
scraped all the dry powder and fluff with 
which dry bamboos are lined, and placed on 
top a dry leaf. ‘Then, taking this second 
piece, one extremity in each hand, hollow 
side up, he rubbed its smooth outer surface 
very quickly and sharply along the upturned 
edges of the first, that lay on the forks, 
taking care to make the friction immediately 
under the dry leaf. In I should say slightly 
over half a minute, sufficient heat was gene- 
rated to produce a glow in the fluff, which 
quickly communicated itself to the leaf and 
was then blown into a flame.”’ The senseless 
waste of money by Oriental rulers was illus- 
trated forcibly in a Siamese frontier town. 
On a neighboring hill “stands a splendid pa- 
lace, the building, furnishing, and laying 
out of which must have cost an immense 
sum of money. It was built for the King of 
Siam on the occasion of his paying a visit 
to the State. He occupied it for four or five 
days and then left, but, according to Siamese 
custom, any house occupied by the King can 
never be occupied by any one else, and so 
this beautiful building is rapidly falling into 
decay.” 

A comprehensive description of the island 





of Hainan by a recent traveller, M. Cl. Ma- 
drolle, is published in the last Bulletin of 
the Société de Géographie. The interior of 
the island is still unexplored, but is known 
to contain rich deposits of lead, copper, 
gold, tin, and probably iron, and petroleum. 
None are now worked, with the exception of 
one tin mine. The tigers and rhinoceroses 
have disappeared, and the wild boar is the 
only dangerous animal left. The Chinese, to 
the number of about two million, inhabit 
the coast districts, the aborigines the almost 
inaccessible mountains of the interior. Vo- 
cabularies of the six principal languages 
spoken and a map are given. In an account 
of his ninth journey in the Sahara, and to 
the country of the Touaregs, M. Foureau 
gives some interesting pictures of life in the 
great desert. 

The useful bibliography of the geographi- 
cal works of the year 1897, published as the 
September issue of the Annales de (Géo- 
graphie,is far more than a mere list of titles. 
Each entry, with few exceptions, is accom- 
panied by a descriptive note by some spe- 
cialist —the leading English contributors 
being Dr. H. R. Mill of London and Prof. W. 
M. Davis of Harvard University. The num- 
ber of publications and important articles 
in serials and society transactions noted, 
985, is slightly smaller than that of the pre- 
vious year, the falling off being in works on 
local geography, while there is a considera- 
ble increase in the number of general works. 
A full author-index adds materially to the 
usefulness of the bibliography. 

The first (October) number of volume two 
of the beautifully illustrated Deutsche Kunst 
und Dekoration (Darmstadt: Alexander 
Koch) is occupied with examples of the de- 
corative work of Hans E. von Berlepsch of 
Munich, and with applied art in the Munich 
Crystal Palace for the current year. 

Librarians, and those who have to do with 
manual-training schools, may be interested 
in a list of forty-six German publications on 
the subject of manual training in its general 
and economic aspect, its history and its re- 
lation to the public schools, which is to be 
found in No. 34, vol. xxvii. (August 25, 1898) 
of the Pédagogische Zeitung. The same arti- 
cle also gives by title the papers on that sub- 
ject read before six congresses which were 
held in German cities from 1889 to 1896, and 
reports of which may be had, at one mark 
each, of Dr. Gétze, Leipzig (Scharnhorst 
Str., 25). Finally, there are verbatim re- 
ports of resolutions concerning manual 
training in the schools passed by fifteen as- 
semblies, mostly of teachers, at various times 
and places in the Empire. ‘ 


The war between the ‘‘classics’’ and the 
‘‘moderns,’’ which is sure to keep the educa- 
tional world in most civilized countries in 
a state of unrest for decades to come, is just 
now being waged with renewed force in 
France, with such protagonists as Lavisse, 
Delbos, Bréal, Lemaitre, Fouillée, Léon 
Bourgeois (the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion). These and others have quite recently 
again discussed this puzzling question of se- 
condary education in letters to the Temps 
and the Débats, and in magazine articles 
an public addresses; and the Revue Inter- 
nationale de l’ Enseignement for September 15 
gives a somewhat full résumé of their ut- 
terances on the subject, promising to con- 
tinue such reports in future numbers of the 
Revue. M, Léon Bourgeois’s position be- 
tween the contending parties is a delicate 
one, but he shows considerable skill in main- 
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taining a conciliatory, patriotic tone, repel- 
ling invectives on both sides and counselling 
calm deliberation. 

The Harvard alumni are now voting by 
mail on the proposed extension of the suf- 
frage for Overseers beyond the undergradu- 
ate body. The circular is accompanied by 
two signed ‘‘Reasons” for and against, and 
we do not apprehend that a reéxamination 
of the question in the light of these docu- 
ments will result otherwise than in a vote 
pro. 

Admirers of the late Senator Bayard have 





their desire for a memorial of his noble fea- | 
tures met in the imperial panel photograph | 


which has just been drawn from his inex- 
haustible storehouse by F. Gutekunst, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The list of ‘‘Portraits in Finer Art,’”’ pub- 
lished by Charles Barmore, No. 36 West 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York, already 
considerable in extent, has just been aug- 
mented by four etchings (13x17, artist’s 
proofs) of Sir Charles Russell, Chief Justice 
of England; Charles Andrews, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice .of the New York Court of Appeals; 
James C. Carter of the New York bar, and 
(ahi fiera compagnia!) Edward Lauterbach, 


own end, and to confuse rather than assist 
the investigator. For example, the “Biblio- 
théque Britannique,” afterwards “Biblio- 
théque Universelle,”” to which, in Scudder’s 
well-known catalogue, fourteen lines are de- 
voted, here occupies two and one-third pages. 
We must regret, also, that the possession of 
partial sets could not have been indicated in 
some way. As it is, libraries owning forty- 
five volumes of a periodical complete in fifty 
seem not to appear at all in the check-list. 


—The Boston rooms of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society have, for more 
than half a century, been open to all comers 
without money and without price. Its aids 
in pilgrimages along the byways of local 


and personal history were great from the 
| outset, and have been every year increasing. 


Platt’s familiar. The first two are by Jacques | 
Reich. Sir Charles is in his judicial robes, | 


and his likeness has been excellently caught. 
Judge Andrews’s portrait seems to us quite 


Mr. Reich’s best work. In both instances | 


he has followed photographs. In the case 
of Mr. Carter, of whom the likeness is un- 
mistakable if none too genial, Mr. J. S. King 


had Benoni Irwin’s painting for his origi- 
nal. Of Mr. Lauterbach the same artist has | 
made as much as nature permitted him. The | 
legal profession can hardly fail to be at- | 


tracted by the majority at least of this 
group of effigies, some of which have been 


signed by the subjects of them as well as | 


by the etchers. 


—Dr. Henry Carrington Bolton’s ‘Cata- 


logue of Scientific and Technical Periodicals,’ | 
which originally appeared in 1885, and con- | 


tained 5,105 titles, is republished in volume 
40 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions. The first part of this volume is a re- 


Yet those who lingered in its cool seques- 
tered vale were few and far between until the 
craze to be called sons or daughters of the 
Revolution or of colonial wars possessed us. 
That date was epoch-making for the Society. 
Ever since, its chairs have beeg crowded 
with students eager to read their titles clear 
to hereditary glory, some of whom have been 
willing to furnish the Society a fraction of 
the funds needed for better answering their 
inquiries. The extent and value of its ac-~ 
cumulations, whether in print or in manu- 
script, for its special purpose have at length 
been recognized. Its Register, forming a 
portly octavo every year since 1846—though 
not without an annual index—was felt to 
need something more. Its treasures were so 
multitudinous and multifarious that no man 





could bring them to light. Hence, thanks to | 
a special subscription, several thousand dol- | 
lars have been expended in securing skilled | 


labor on a consolidated and model index which 
is still in making. A thousand dollars have 
just been given for a greatly needed in- 
crease in the Society’s town and family 
chronicles, by Mr. W. C. Todd, who last year 
established a new department (that of news- 
papers) in the Boston Public Library by the 
gift of $50,000. Such benefactions will mul- 
tiply in proportion as moneyed men better 


| understand the workings and bearings of the 


print from the plates of the first edition, with | 
changes necessary to bring the work to date, | 
whenever the plates permitted it, and to cor- | 


rect errors. Part two contains additions to 
the titles in Part one “that could not be in- 
serted in the plates,’’ together with ahout 
3,500 new titles. The chronological tables 
which follow the catalogue, giving the year 
of publication of each volume of 550 perlodi- 
cals, are ingeniously constructed, and show 
in a graphic manner the growth of periodi- 
cal literature. A check-list records the 
American libraries which contain complete 


Society. By an expenditure it could ill af- 
ford it has obtained for years the invaluable 
servicesd@n England of Mr. Henry F. Waters, 


easily the foremost man of our time in gene- | jn their own galleries a few of the many 


alogical research, the successful tracker of | 


the Washington, John Harvard, and Roger 
Williams pedigrees. His English Gleanings 
—modestly so called—have yielded a harvest 
to American genealogists in every issue of 


| the Register through recent years. They 
_ have not only shed light on numberless clues 


sets of each journal. Valuable as this cata-_ 
logue undoubtedly is, its usefulness is gerti- 


ously impaired by the clumsy and inconve- 
nient division into two parts, necessitating, 
in many cases, the repetition in Part two of 


’ titles already given in full in the first part. 


It is greatly to be deplored that all the titles 
could not have been arranged in one alpha- 


bet. Moreover, the extreme minuteness with | 


which certain journals consisting of several 
series are catalogued, involving a separate 
entry for every slight change of title, is, 
however interesting to the bibliographer, of 
questionable value to the scientist or stu- 
dent for whose benefit, presumably, this cata- 
logue was primarily intended. In some in- 
stances the elaboration of detail is carried 
to an extreme which is likely to defeat its 


of connection between the new home and the 
old, but have helped to knit together again 
the Anglo-Saxon robe that was rent asunder 
at the Revolution. 


—For the last few years the English critics 
of the South Kensington Museum have been 
eloquent in their attacks upon its manage- 
ment. But even the most violent must admit 
that good as well as evil can sometimes 








come out of South Kensington, and certain- | 
brought up to date whenever necessary. Such 


ly there is nothing but praise for the pro- 


posal to hold in the Museum this autumn an | 
historical exhibition of lithographs. It is | 


true we have already had the centenary exhi- 
bitions in Paris, New York, and Dtisseldorf, 
but they anticipated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Senefelder’s discovery. In 1795, 
1796, and 1797, he was experimenting on 
stone and using it to print from, but it was 


not until 1798 that he actually invented the | 





chemical printing, or surface printing, which 
is lithography; and, for evidence of this fact, 
it is necessary only to consult his own story 
and the curious title-page to the German ed! 

tion of his book, where the dates leave no 
possibility for doubt. Then, again, in none 
of the exhibitions already held (the Grolier 
Club, in fs collection, of course made no 
pretensions to completeness) was anything 
like justice done to English lithography, 
which has an interesting history fairly well 
told in a long series of prints, naturally more 
easily obtained in England than anywhere 
else. The most amusing early record is in 
the Print Room of the British Museum, 
where two large volumes contain a ‘Poly- 
autographie Collection’—lithography having 
for a while gone by the ingenious name of 
Polyautography—in every way as important 
as the early French and German work in the 
Cabinet des Estampes at the Biblioth@éque 
Nationale. For instance, among them is a 
rare and practically unknown print by Blake 
and also one of the Duke de Montpensier’s 
landscapes done in England—to mention but 
two of the very rarest. Unfortunately the 
British Museum cannot be compelled to lend 
its collections even to another National Mu- 
seum, and the chances are there will be some 
gaps in the British section, even at the South 
Kensington show. However, South Kensing- 
ton does possess André’s ‘Specimens of Poly- 
autography’ of 1803, and a very large and 
representative collection of later work, and 
there are several private collectors who have 
put their portfolios at the disposition of the 
management. There is no question that 
never before has there been exhibited such 
a complete series of English lithographs from 
the prints of West and Stothard and the 
others who made polyautographs for André, 
down to the euto-lithographs published but 
yesterday in the Studio. Nor will the for- 
eign sections be neglected. Every country 
where lithographs have been made will be 
represented as completely as possible, and it 
is very likely that French and German work, 
save for the very earliest, can be studied in 
London as well as in Paris and Diisseldorf. 
The exhibition opens on November 1 and will 
continue for several months, and it is said 
that the authorities at the British Museum 
will take the opportunity to frame and hang 


fine lithographs now hidden away in musty 
and forgotten portfolios. 


—Next to Murray’s Guide, no other book 
is so indispensable to tourists In Japan as 
Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain's “Things Ja- 
panese,’ a pocket encyclopedia, which tells 
them all that they need to know about 
amusements, the army, arts, botany, Buddh- 
ism, climate, dress, festivals, flowers, lac- 
quer, literature, women, and a hundred 
other topics travellers are supposed to be 
interested in. The third edition of this 
useful and admirably written book has just 
appeared (Scribners), somewhat altered in 
form, so as to make it more convenient for 
the pocket. There are about a dozen new ar- 
ticles, and the old ones are rewritten and 


a book cannot but double the pleasure and 
instruction that may be derived from a 
trip to Japan, and for the student its value 
is much enhanced by the bibliographic notes 
appended to most of the topics. Under the 
head of “‘Books on Japan” the author gives a 
formidable list of miscellaneous publications, 
with a preferred list of twelve volumes, 
among which are the books of four Ameri- 
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cans—Griffis’s ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ Per- 
cival Lowell’s ‘The Soul of the Far East,’ 
Miss A. M. Bacon's ‘Japanese Girls and Wo- 
men,’ and Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan,’ with its sequels. Pierre 
Loti is not one of the twelve elect; for his 
books ‘‘the resident community has less re- 
spect than the public at home; his inaccuracy | 
and superficiality go against the grain.’”’ Ap- 
pended to the article on Literature is the | 
interesting news that ‘Mr. Aston is engaged | 
on a history of Japanese literature, which | 
will, no doubt, include all that is best on 
the subject.”” Probably, next to Prof. Cham- 
berlain himself, no foreigner (or native, for 
that matter) knows so much about Japanese 
literature as Mr. Aston does. But his task 
cannot be altogether a pleasant one, in view 
of what our author, who is emeritus profes- 
sor of Japanese and philology at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, says: “Much of that which | 
the Japanese themselves prize most highly | 
in their literature seems intolerably flat and 
insipid to the European taste. What 
Japanese literature most lacks is genius. It 
lacks thought, logical grasp, depth, breadth, 
and many-sidedness. It is too timorous, too 
narrow, to compass great things. Perhaps 
the court atmosphere and predominantly fe- | 
minine influence in which it was nursed 
for the first few centuries of its existence 
stifled it, or else the fault may have lain 
with the Chinese formalism in which it 
grew up. But we suspect that there was 
some original sin of weakness as well.” 





—The republication, with considerable ad- 
ditions, of ‘L’Illusion’ (Paris: Lemerre) 
calls attention once more to the literary 
work of Dr. Henri Cazalis, better known to 
the French reading public under the pseudo- 
nym of “Jean Lahor,” and distinguished 
among the learned chiefly as the author of a 
History of Hindu Literature. His independ- 
ent views of life and things in general, 
presented in a volume of prose, with the sig- 
nificant title of ‘La Gloire du Né6ant,’ are 
given the further benefit of metrical setting 
in ‘Les Quatrains d’Al-Ghazali’ and ‘L’Illu- 
sion’ above mentioned. Together these last | 
three volumes contain a consistent body of 
doctrine, metaphysical and ethical, and pre- 
serve a fairly general uniformity of tone. The 
spirit in which they are written expresses the 
writer’s despair at the pitilessness of fate 
and the injustice of human arrangements, 
the results of both of which refuse | 
to chime with his ideal longings. As | 
modern thought fails, in its pessimism, to 
offer any adequate consolation, Jean Lahor 
is led, through his studies, to seek the solu- 
tion of the world-problem in the various 
forms of Oriental philosophy, and seems to 
find therein the message of hope for the fu- 
ture of the race by reconciling the highest 
teachings of Buddhism with the necessity for 
suppressing, or at all events modifying, the 
contemporary tendencies towards excessive 
individualism. Incidentally social questions 
are treated with a free hand, as rapid deduc- 
tions from the principles expounded, Bduca- 
tion, marriage, and sexual selection, the regu- 
lation of prostitution, the moral influence of 
art, the function of scientific and other general 
ideas, and so forth, are discussed, and usual. 
ly setiled in a few sentences, while the au- 
thor’s summary of his own position is given 
in a curiously formal credo. 


—Jean Lahor’s selection of spasmodic, 
though sometimes eloquent, paragraphs for 
the expression of his philosophy is open to | 
the obvious charge to whicb ell unsystemat- | 











| singular 


ie development is liable. Why should the 
reader be given the trouble of finding the 
filum labyrinthi for himself? ‘La Gloire du 
Néant,’ which contains matter enough for 
an elaborate treatise, consists entirely of 
somewhat abrupt divisions, with far too fre- 
quent introduction of thoughts as apparent- 
ly sporadic as any in Nietzsche’s ‘Zara- 
thustra.’ In the poems, on the other hand, 
irregularity of procedure is apt to be felt 


as a relief from the over-weight of ideas | 


which many of these compositions contain; 
and, without begging any question as to the 
suitability of verse as a vehicle for philo- 
sophy, we may feel grateful for such charm- 
ing expressions of momentary feelings as 
are found in ‘“Aubade,” “L’Ivresse des 
Amants,” ‘“Inconstance,’’ ‘Loving - Cup,” 
ete., some of which follow closely in the 
best vein of Sully-Prudhomme. Oriental- 
ism, in Jean Lahor (as in Leconte de Lisle), 
is doubtless a more learned literary exer- 
cise than it was in the great days of ‘Les 
Orientales’; still, sincerity of purpose and 
erudition, excellent equipments though they 
be, compete unequally with inspiration. Fi- 
nally, the general technical finish of Jean 
Lahor’s verse does not blind us to such oc- 
casional lapses as “En un large incendie il 
répand ses baisers” (‘L’Illusion,’ p. 222). 





ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY. 


Anglo-Saxon Superiority; to What it is Due. 
‘A quot tient la Supériorité des Anglo- 
Saxons.) By Edmond Demolins. Trans- 
lated from the tenth French edition. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 427. 


Few books have so quickly got the public 
ear as did this of M. Demolins. Appearing 
in April of last year, it ran through five 
editions in two months, and as many more 
have since been called for. One would sup- 
pose the audacity of the title would 
have provoked a storm of angry denunciation 
from the mercurial writers for the French 
press; but it did nothing of the kind. With 
unanimity they recognized the 
book as the faithful chastisement of a friend, 
and did full justice to the grave and severe 
patrictism of the author. Indeed, this recep- 
tion of a work truly merciless in its 
plain speaking is one of the most hopeful 
signs of progress, in true comprehension of 
herself and of the conditions of national 
health and solid recuperation, which France 
has given. The people cannot be wholly un- 
sound at heart which can listen to such 
a lesson with quiet and attentive teachable- 
ness. Jules Lemaitre spoke for them all 
when he called it “an infinitely painful 
book,” but added, ‘‘We must swallow the 
bitter cup to the dregs.” 

M. Demolins treats his subject like a phy- 
sician making a calm and scientific diagnosis 
of his patient’s case, and prescribes his re- 


| medies and the regimen to be followed with 


s0 masterful a tone that the sick man is dis- 
posed to put himself unreservedly into the 
hands of his doctor. As a professional econo- 
mist, the author makes very evident his sci- 
entific zeal in investigation, and his earnest- 
ness in wishing to understand his country’s 
problem and find a cure for her ills. His 
theme is the maintenance of national emi- 
nence in the world, especially in the en- 
largement of national influence, the pre- 
servation of the vigor of the stock, the 
growth of its colonial offshoots, the filling 
of the world with its swarming numbers, 
and the growing dominance of its ideas, its 
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traits, and its language. He has to account 
for the confessed fact that France and the 
Latin races have dropped behind in this 
race, while England and America have 
increased the pace and are foremost in the 
struggle. 

M. Demolins’s method is to analyze the 
life and habits of the contrasted races at 
school, in private life, and in public activity. 
This is the largest triple division of his work. 
Under the first he inquires which system 
best forms Men. Under the second, he com- 
pares the birth-rate, the family thrift, and 
the preparation of children for the struggle 
for existence. Lastly, he deals with the 
political trend of the races, and their rela- 
tive dependence on the State or upon indi- 
vidual initiative for securing private happi- 
ness and the common weal. 


The comparison between English and 
French schools will not be satisfactory to 
Englishmen and Americans. When the au- 
thor speaks of the faults of French methods 
of education, we listen to an expert whose 
statements are authoritative; but when he 
contrasts these with the assumed excellences 
of English schools, we have to disclaim, in 
great measure, the superiority which he con- 
cedes to the latter. The example which he 
chooses as an illustration is not of a preva- 
lent type, but a quite recent, and in some 
respects a new, experiment. Neither England 
nor America is free from ‘‘cramming,” from 
superficial glibness of recitation, from the 
hot race for marks and honors, or from the 
tricks which give success in examinations 
to shallow work. We find comfort in believ- 
ing that we are making progress, but it 
would not be honest to accept the praise 
which M. Demolins bestows. Then it is hard- 
ly a generation since parliamentary com- 
missions started the reform of the English 
universities, and began their emancipation 
from the narrow and stereotyped classi- 
cism which had lasted for centuries. It will 
not do to find the secret of English power 
and American progress in the local methods 
of school education for youth, because the 
world-encircling system of English colonies 
and the American transformation of a con- 
tinent long preceded the current ideas of 
broad and practical education, and were as- 
tonishing the world when, as yet, there was 
little that was characteristic in our schools, 
and we were, in fact, looking to France and 
Germany for our models. 


In dealing with family life and the home 
education and habits of the French, our 
author comes closer to the causes of na- 
tional characteristics, though it may still 
be a question whether the education pro- 
duces the characteristics, or is itself the na- 
tural expression of hereditary traits long 
since evolved in the history of the nation. 
M. Demolins is, however, conclusive authori- 
ty for the fact that French youth are lack- 
ing in independence, in self-reliance, in en- 
terprise. They are habituated to look to 


their parents for a settlement in life; for ~ 


the selection of a career; for the choice 
of a husband or wife; for the portion or 
dower which shall insure a livelihood. They 
look implicitly to their parents thus to 
place them, and accept the place as the 
decree of Providence. For one of the 
French bourgeoisie to break out of these 
trammels would seem to require almost 
as great a wrench as for the heir of 
an English landed estate to tear up the 
family settlement, break the entail, and 
work for his owp Jiving till the death of his 
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father shall make him owner in fee. A ha- 
bit of thought and action may become so 
nearly universal among a people that the 


violation of the artificial code may seem — 


worse than breaking all the comtmandments 
of the decalogue. We might think that the 
reeult of this in France would be that the 
poor, who have nothing, would profit by their 
poverty to gain the vigor and initiative which 
their betters have lost; but it would seem 
that the poor ape the rich, and that the fa- 
ther of a brood of sans-culottes has the 
same dominion as the head of a great fa- 
mily. 

There are occasional examples which show 
what might come of the rude training of ne- 
cessity. Audubon naively tells how his fa- 
ther, one of twenty sons of the poor fisher- 
man his grandfather, was put to the door 
of the hut at twelve years of age, clad in a 
tow shirt and trousers, and bade in hea- 
ven’s name to find a way to get his own 
bread. In that case the heroic treatment 
succeeded, and the outcast made his way 
through fishing-boats and smacks to the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war, and reached 
boih rank and wealth. If there had been 


more Frenchmen of that breed, Demolins | 
would not have to lament the lack of self- | 
reliance or the dwindling of the birth-rate. | 


But the exception seems to prove the rule, 


and we have to accept the author’s con- | 


clusion that dependence on parents has pro- 


been followed by penny-wise thrift which 
is content with petty employments and small 


| in the world’s history show that individual 


self-reliance and personal initiative give 
success in the inexorable struggle for exist- 
ence, the lack of them brings decadence of 
the whole community, destruction of the 
capital which was to support the industries 
of the people, and the sure and hopeless im- 
poverishment of the individual along with 
the State. With general poverty must come 
decay of art, of science, of intelligence. 

The remedy is the resolute change of ha- 
bits of thought and activity. God helps those 
who help themselves. The next generation 
must be taught to stand on their own legs, 
not to expect to be carried by their parents 
or their community, large or small. They 
must be ready to strive and sweat in the 
race under the open sun, and not to saunter 
through Arcadia leaning on each other and 
wreathed with flowers. The laurels must 
come after the struggle. They must fully 
accept the creed that the nation is only the 
organization of the individuals, and that it 
ean be strong, energetic, self-reliant, and 
prosperous only as the individual shows the 
same characters and does his part towards 
impressing them on the whole. 

The lesson M. Demolins reads his country- 
men is not for Frenchmen alone. Every 
candid Englishman and American needs to 
take it to heart and note how he can profit 
by it, putting on the cap that will fit many 


| of us quite as well as our neighbors. 
duced timidity in the struggle for life, has | 


official places that are permanent, has led | 
to a fear of family burdens and to the birth | 


of few children or none, until the native 


population of France is sensibly diminish- | 
ing, and an immigration of Swiss and Ita- | 


lians is filling the vacuum and changing the 
elements of the nation. 


Turning to the phenomena of public life, | 


the working of the same causes is seen. A 
paternal government has long treated the 
people as children, ruling their local life in 
even the smallest matters, discouraging all 
initiative, whether in the repair of a bridge 


1 hool , - | 
oe See Sng OF 6 epee fest, 08 Te superficiality, a broad survey of a broad 


ferring nearly everything to the decision 
of the central authority. There has thus 
grown up what M. Demolins calls the com- 
munistic form of society, marked by personal 
dependency and weakness of character, as 
distinguished from the particularistic form, 
in which there is self-reliance and private 
initiative. The author answers the question 
of his title-page by saying that France is a 
nation having the first of these forms of so- 
ciety, with all the weakness and danger of 
decadence that come from it, while the 
English-speaking peoples are striking exam- 
ples of the second, with all the enterprise, 
energy, and growth which belong to it. 


BALDWIN’S STORY OF THE MIND. 


The Story of the Mind) By James Mark 
Baldwin. [The Library of Useful Stories.] 
D. Appleton & Co. 1898. 16mo, pp. 236. 


Here is a little book, easy to hold, plea- 
sant to read, warranted to get read, with- 
out skippings, to its last word. Yet, after 
all, it contains some seventy thousand words 
—enough to outline any science, or, for that 
matter, all human knowledge, usefully. If 
the publishers will only remember that, 
while a narrow subject needs to be treated 
in some detail and at large, under pain of 


subject may have a high value, provided it 


| be executed by a broad and deep student, 


Socialism he finds to be the logical out- | 


come of dependence upon central authority, 


the abdication of personal initiative becom- | 


ing more and more complete till the State 


absorbs all direction and responsibility for | 
the conduct of life, and, of course, absorbs | 


also the capital and property from which the 
livelihood is to be produced. He sagacious- 
ly shows how natural it is that socialism 
should be antipathetic to self-reliance, and 


that the slight hold it has taken-in Anglo- | 
Saxon communities is strictly harmonious | 
with the prediction to be drawn from the | 
scientific analysis of the forms of society and 
| read that, “the electrician, say, cannot ob- 
He argues, too, that socialism must be 


their tendencies, 


self-destructive; for as the great examples 


| 


they will do something for our enlighten- 
ment by this happily conceived series. 
Probably among all our eminent psycholo- 
gists nobody was better circumstanced than 
the author, by the interest and practical 
importance of the branch in which he has 
specially distinguished himself of late years, | 
to make this outline of psychology. The 
{wo chapters about children are most charm- 
ing. The characterization of the ‘motor 
child” is remarkable. Most of the chap- 
ters are skilfully and artistically constructed. 
The effort to maintain the extreme simpli- 
city which is the idea of the series, and 
apparently to address an audience not at all 
in the habit of thinking, has had a question- 
able effect upon the chapter which, after | 
all, was the most important, that upon 
general psychology. There is a certain li- 
mit beyond which it is impossible to sim- 
plify this difficult subject; the effort to do 
so can only result in loss of real perspicuity, 
especially to that public of psychologists by 
nature who are most likely to read the 
book, and who have been thinking about 
the mind, off and on, all their lives. We 


serve .. . the electric sparks without 
really using hig introspection upon what is 





before him.” If the meaning is that atten- 
tive observation of an outward object, with- 
out thought of self, involves all the intro- 
spection there is, would not the same idea 
have been more clearly expressed by denying 


that there is any such thing as introspec. 
tion? But, in any case, the reader will 
sorely feel the lack of any account of what 
self-observation really consists in We 
read: the ‘‘assoctation of ideas, thinking, 
reasoning, etc., used to beconsidered 
as separate ‘faculties’ of the soul, and as 
showing the mind doing different things 


But that view is now completely given up 
Mind does only one thing. 

That one thing is combining.” Perhaps this 

very strong language might be necessary 

in a book addressed to German readers, but 

the misapprehensions of many an English 


reader are quite on the side of the tabula 
rasa; and the whole English tradition is 
that by faculties are meant mere logical 
classes. The classical British psychologists 
whom it would be base for us to decry, as 
Germans do, far from considering the asso 
ciation of ideas as a special faculty (although 
they certainly did not deny that the mind 
“does different things,"’ just as gravitation 
may produce orbital or hyperbolic motion 


or impact), did maintain that the one law 
of association, which Prof. Baldwin would 
call the law of “combining ideas,” exclusive- 
ly governs all the actions of the mind. 
Were this not otherwise plainly their doc- 
trine, a moment's consideration of the theo- 
ry of vibrations would render it so, in 
Hartley's case. When a school of students 
makes a scientific discovery, though it were 
not, like this, of the first order, and when, 
having demonstrated its truth as well as 
their historical position permits, they in- 
vent a special term to serve as the scientific 
name of what they have discovered, is it 
good morals for subsequent writers of the 
same language to assent to a narrowing of 
the meaning of that term, the purpose of 
which, in the first instance, was to deprive 
that school of the honor justly due them 
and transfer it to foreign plagiarists? 

But, without insisting upon this point, it 
seems to us that many an American and 
English reader will do one of two things: 
either he will understand that Prof. Bald- 
win plants himself flat-footed upon the pro- 
position that to feel a sensation of green, to 


make an effort, to acquire or break away 


from a habit, to experience fatigue, not 


| only one and all consist in combining 


ideas, but are not “doing different things,” 
or else he will be utterly puzzled at the 
outset as to what is meant, and will read 


| no further. True, he can procure Prof. Bald- 


win’s ‘Handbook’ in two volumes octavo, and 
thus ascertain just what he does think. But 
we cannot withhold the opinion that a 
further elucidation of general psychology 
would improve this little book, even if it 
had to be relegated to an appendix. In a 
certain recent work by a medical man we 
came across an emphatic reiteration of 
Claude Bernard's dictum that “disease is 
not an entity.”” That sounded like the pro- 
position that the mind has no faculties, both 
being cases of routine clinging to a phrase 
of nominalistic metaphysics after its original 
meaning has completely evaporated. That 
the mind has no faculties was at first the 


| shibboleth of Herbartian metaphysics, which 


has completely gone by. Though it is gross 
exaggeration—as if the human race were de- 
void of specig] jugtincts, and as if there 
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were no inborn differences of bent—still, it 
served in Germany to shake people out of 
a certain confusion of thought. 

The only other chapter in which we dis- 
cover any defect of lucidity is the last, con- 
cerning genius. If the word ‘‘genius” bears 
any unambiguous meaning, it surely signifies 
a very extraordinary native departure from 
the ordinary proportions of the faculties in 
a map, such as goes far toward fitting him 
for very extraordinary achievements. In 
this sense, there is no other department of 
sciencs in which there is half the opportuni- 
ty for genius that there is in mathematics. 
Hence, it is not a bad plan, when a generali- 
zation about scientific genius is made, to test 
it by comparison with the great mathe- 
maticians. Now, if we understand Prof. 
Baldwin, which seems hardly possible, in 
proposing as the criterion for distinguishing 
between the genius and the crank, that the 
true genius ‘‘and society must agree in re- 
gard to the fitness’’ of his ideas, and “‘for the 
most part his judgment is at once also the 
social judgment,” he means that if the so- 
ciety of the day regard a man’s ideas as 
unsound, he is no genius. But the history 
of mathematics simply swarms with in- 
stances in which work utterly neglected and 
despised in its day was found by a later 
generation to be fundamentally important, 
so that mathematicians proceeded to build 
upon it. The world had to grow up to it. 

There wasoneGirard Desargues, whoin 1639 
printed a volume entitled ‘Brouillon Project 
d'une atteinte aux 6événements des rencontres 
d’un c6ne avec un plan.’ Although Descartes 
praised Desargues in a private letter, as did 
the young Pascal in a work never yet print- 
ed, and Fermat somewhere (very likely on 
the margin of a book he was reading), yet 
he was so generally regarded as a crank by 
his contemporaries that early in this cen- 
tury he would hardly have been remembered 
at all, except for some sparse contemporary 
allusions to his ‘‘faiblesse pitoyable,’’ etc. 
In fact, Montucla’s great history of mathe- 
matics, enlarged by Lalande and extended by 
Delambre—five bulky quartos, which certain- 
ly did not intend to overlook any French 
name of the least account—does not recog- 
nize the existence of Desargues. As far as 
we are aware, no printed copy of the origirial 
book has ever yet turned up. But it happen- 
ed one day in 1845 that M. Michel Chasles, 
the great geometer, started so early for the 
Monday meeting of the Institute that he 
lingered on the quay and began turning over 
the books exposed for sale on the parapet. 
He came across an old MS. copy of the book 
mentioned, which he purchased for a trifle. 
He took it home, and, having done so, he 
violated all book-buyers’ manners by sitting 
down and reading it. He found it to be what, 
had it been written the day before, would 
have to be considered a very able treatise on 
that projective geometry which was rightly 
reckoned as the great glory of the nineteenth 
century in pure mathematics (though of 
with important lacunw), and he 
further found that Desargues had made an 
immense stride in advance of modern geome- 
ters in recognizing the fundamental im- 
portance of a relation which he called invo- 
lution, and which, under the same name, is 
still regarded as a cornerstone of geometry! 
There are certain minutia of the history in- 
to which we cannot enter. The above ac- 
count is as correct as its brevity permits. 


Space does not permit us to set forth other 
like cases, not even a poor half-dogen selected 


couree 








from those of our own century—say the cases 
of Gaulois, Listing, Lobatchewski, Pliicker, 
Green, and Hesse. Of these great names we 
find but two in the body of Phillips’s Index; 
and one of these has no reference, so that it 
was doubtless inserted by the searching edi- 
tor of the second edition. The man in vogue 
cannot escape the influence of the psycholo- 
gical law which causes him to desire to deny 
such facts; but they have their own sullen 
way of mutely but stubbornly continuing to 
exist. Happening to open the works of 
Beaumarchais at that piece in which his 
genius first found its strength, one would 
be surprised to read as its title, ‘Le Barbier 
de Séville, comédie en quatre actes et en 
prose, représentée et tombée sur le théAatre 
de la Comédie-Frangcaise, le 23 février, 1775.’ 
A public may need a little education even 
to appreciate a farce. On the other hand, 
nothing is more amusing than to compare 
those whom the society of their day looked 
upon as immense with some contemporaries 
who passed unknown, beginning with Alex- 
ander of Ales and Albertus Magnus against 
Petrus Peregrinus and Roger Bacon. Prof. 
Baldwin speaks of the “supreme sanity” of 
Newton—a decidedly unfortunate instance 
from various points of view. But here we 
only note that since Newton considered his 
commentary on Daniel to be his greatest 
‘work, it follows that, according to the cri- 
terion seemingly proposed, he would have 
to be reckoned as no genius. 








American Ideals, and Other Essays, Social 
and Political. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This book has been on our table for a 
long time; but the prominent position to 
which the author has risen in the last few 
months will naturally attract attention to 
all his past work, and men will read eager- 
ly to find out what are the ideals of one 
of the most conspicuous Americans of to- 
day. And what Col. Roosevelt has done in 
these few months will answer their search. 
With him the American ideal is fighting. 
When he tries to lay down what Americans 
aim at, or ought to aim at, he does not draw 
any sharp line of demarcation between our 
ideals and those of any cultivated, intelli- 
gent nation conscious of high aims and high 
opportunities. It would be hard to differen- 
tiate his good American from a good Eng- 
lishman or German or Hollander or Scan- 
dinavian; not any too easy to do so from 
a good Frenchman or Italian or Greek or 
Roman. But one thing he is very certain of: 
as soon as we know our ideal, we have got 
to fight for it. And by fighting he does not 
mean merely moral fighting—he means 
blows, wounds, and death, swords and rifles 
and cannon; nay, earlier weapons still. He 
lays down emphatically in his preface that 
a football player is the true type of an Ame- 
rican patriot; he speaks more than once of 
the rougher and more virile virtues. He has 
proved his belief in this view by giving up 
a post in the public service where he was 
working, to the satisfaction of everybody 
concerned, in practically upholding his coun- 
try’s cause as he understood it, in order 
to be where wounds and death were going 
on, anG leaving the navy, which has been 
of ten-fold the importance of the army, to 
get such direction as it might. It was his 
businees—trained civilian as he was—to fight. 

It is of very little use to combat such a 
view as this. Ifa man is Richard Cour de 





Lion born seven centuries too late, one can- 
not argue with him; one can only say, and 
leave him to find out what you mean, that 
gentleness, tenderness, conciliation, and 
peacemaking are more truly virile virtues 
than the rougher ones, because they are 
more human. Whatever is brutal is not a 
virtue for man, in either sense of that word. 
Moreover, the American ideal, in contrast to 
those of the Old World, has hitherto been 
pacific. 

When we get Mr. Roosevelt off his battle- 
steed, some of his accounts of his civil career 


‘(especially where he describes how success- 


fully, judiciously, and honestly he employed 
tact and courtesy to gain his point, instead of 
pugnacity) are very interesting. Many will 
be attracted to his history of civil-service 
reform; and some who recall the Fifty-third 
Congress, on which he has much to say, will 
wonder that he contrives, more ingeniously 
than ingenuously, to suppress all mention of 
Mr. Everett of Massachusetts among the 
champions of that cause. No one knows bet- 
ter than Mr. Roosevelt that that member 
blocked in the House committee a quantity 
of insidious or violent attacks on the re- 
form, when advance was impossible; that he 
made one of the most effective speeches in 
its favor; and that while he refused to vote 
against Mr. Bynum’s iniquitous bill for rein- 
stating the railway-mail clerks, he equally, 
being in the House, refused to vote for 
it, and would not defend either the past 
Republican or the proposed Democratic in- 
justice. 

Col. Roosevelt is a candidate for one of 
the most distinguished offices in the United 
States. He has been selected as such large- 
ly from his distinction as the head of the 
Rough Riders, which has for the time being 
eclipsed that which he gained in the cause 
of good government. 


“Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one?’ 





The New England Poets: A Study of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes. By William Cranston 
Lawton. Macmillan. 1898. 


Manuals of American Literature are be- 
ing multiplied, just now, and come largely 
from teachers in the smaller colleges or in 
academies of minor fame. It is a pleasure 
to meet with one proceeding from an au- 
thor well known as @ careful student of the 
Greek and Latin classics, who is able to 
view modern literature in its proportionate 
size. Prof. Lawton perhaps puts. the 
classic background in an aspect almost 
too formidable when, in his very preface, 
he mildly reproaches Lowell for not being 
Pindar, and complains of Longfellow’s ‘Hia- 
watha’ for affording on the whole less nu- 
triment than Homer’s ‘Iliad.’ YetAt is rather 
a satisfaction, when the whole domain of 
the classics is being so constantly under- 
mined, even in our oldest universities, to 
see the vigor of the ancient tradition still 
sustained somewhere, and to find at least 
one professor ready to die in its defence. 
There is about Prof. Lawton nothing pe- 
dantic and nothing polemic; and though 
the book in hand is prepared mainly for 
the University Extension demand, and has 
something of the familiar, not to say col- 
loquial, tone of the lecture-room; though 
it deals too much in exclamation-points and 
parentheses and italics to satisfy the sever- 
er literary taste, yet it is probably, in es- 
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sentials, the best manual yet produced for 
the preliminary study of six of our leading 
authors. It is likely that, as usually hap- 
pens in such cases, the distribution of space 
will satisfy nobody. Prof. Lawton gives Haw- 
thorne fifty-seven pages, Longfellow fifty, 
Whittier forty, Lowell thirty-seven, Emer- 
son twenty-seven, and Holmes twenty- 
three; and it is not quite clear why he 
gives the least space to the two whom, on the 
whole, he praises the most. Yet, after all, 
it is quality, not quantity, which affords the 
test, and he is both cordial and discrimi- 
nating in dealing with them all. 

Prof. Lawton is almost always suggestive, 
rather than dogmatic, and of course touches 
many points on which opinions may vary. 
His assertion (p. 15) that  belles-lettres 
could have found no toleration in early New 
England is hardly reconcilable with the 
fact that the library bequeathed by John 
Harvard to the college which was to bear 
his name, included such authors as Homer, 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Acschylus, and Juvenal. 
Brook Farm was not, as we read (on p. 28), 
“communistic’” or even (p. 60) ‘‘semi-com- 
munistic,” and it is remembered that its 
advocates battled with some vehemence in 
the social-reform conventions of that day 
against the whole theory of communism, as 
stoutly defended by John A. Collins. Prob- 
ably few of the older readers of Emer- 
son would agree with Prof. Lawton as to 
the superiority of ‘The Conduct of Life’ to 
the original essay on ‘Nature,’ or would 
urge it as desirable (p. 33) to introduce 
young students to him through his later 
works. Nor would such readers be likely 
to endorse his rather slighting opinion of 
the ‘Dirge’ (p. 39). There is a misprint 
in the citation of Emerson’s most musical 
lines (p. 35); the last of these being 
actually 


“And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake,”’ 


where half the charm vanishes on putting 
“rhyme’”’ in the singular. There must be 
many persons, surely, who will recollect the 
first reading of some poem of Lowell’s as 
an era in their lives, although Prof. Law- 
ton doubts it (p. 103); as, for instance, the 
poem called ‘‘Longing,” the ‘Verses sug- 
gested by the Present Crisis,” and the 
“Commemoration Ode.”” Prof. Lawton him- 
self cannot bring his book to a climax with- 
out quoting in the last paragraph, “New 
occasions teach new duties.’’ 

In speaking (p. 105) of the ‘‘general ap- 
proval” of the placing of Longfellow’s bust 
in Westminster Abbey, the English approval 
is intended; but certainly there were many 
in this country who would have preferred to 
see the bust in a Westminster Abbey or 
Valhalla of our own. In speaking of Long- 
fellow’s father (p. 100), it might have been 
well to mention that he was a member of the 
celebrated Hartford Convention. It is an 
error to say of the events of ‘Hyperion’ that 
they were “altogether fictitious” (p. 128). 
It is hardly accurate to speak of Longfel- 
low’s having “yielded to his publisher’s de- 
sire and omitted the Poems on Slavery from 
the collected edition of his works” (p. 131), 
without mentioning the fact that there were 
two collected editions, published within three 
months of each other (November, 1845— 
February, 1846), from the first of which 
(Carey & Hart) these pdems were omitted, 
while in the second (Harpers) they were 
retained; this last being the popular edition 
and having a far wider circulation. Nor is 





it correct (p. 131) to infer that “he had not 


the slightest share’’ of Whittier’s taste for po- | 
litics because he rejected with terror the sug- — 


gestion that he should run for Congress, in- 
asmuch as Whittier himself algo declined 
such nominations. The truth is, that with- 
out having the positive taste for political ac- 


tion which Whittier showed, Longfellow was — 
peculiarly conscientious about his duties in | 
| of Francis I. may be classed as courtiers. 
| Then, through ability, the posseasion of 
| manifold offices, international alliances, and 


the matter, always voted, sometimes at- 
tended caucuses, and was to be relied 
upon for pecuniary contributions. ‘‘The 
herons of Elmwood,"’ of whom Longfellow 


sang, did not “build in the Elmwood thickets, 
and nowhere else for miles round’’ (p. 204); | 
still less do they “‘still’’ build there. If there 


ever were nests there, it could only have 


been a sporadic and exceptional matter, for | 


the main heronry was in the extensive Fresh 
Pond marshes, a mile or two away, and dis- 
appeared with them when the Fitchburg 
Railway was cut through. 

To say of Holmes’s original and profound 
study of ‘Elsie Venner,’ “It is as fascinating 
as anything of Rider Haggard’s’’ (p. 248), 
seems to come pretty near bathos. But these 
criticisms as to detail are matters of minor 
importance; the essential thing being that 
this is a book worth criticising, because it 
is the best book of its kind, and will doubt- 
less mould the early impressions of many 
young readers. We must not omit to men- 
tion the admirable pages of “Parallel Lives’’ 
at the beginning, which will be worth more 
than any criticism to the sort of reader 
whom Charles Sumner used to designate, in 
his sonorous way, as “The Ingenuous Stu- 
dent.” 





Henry of Guise, and Other Portraits. By H. 
C. Macdowall. The Macmillan Co. 1898. 


Mr. Macdowall draws historical portraits 
of Agrippa d’Aubigné and Catherine of Na- 
varre, besides that of the Guise from whose 
name the volume takes its title. Thus all 
three of his topics fall within the period of 
the religious wars in France, a time of 
terror and carnage, but also, for later ages, 
of great fascination. Few epochs or move- 
ments have such piquant sources. For bio- 
graphers, Brantéme, L’Estoile, and Sully; 
for contemporary historians, Davila, De 
Thou, and D’Aubigné, are a band rarely 
found in a single generation, and they are 
only first among the many writers of credit 
and liveliness who have celebrated St. Bar- 
tholomew, the Wars of the League, and 
Henry IV. Party hatred was never more 
intense than then, and so the modern critic, 
amid much conflicting information, finds his 
ingenuity taxed to get at the truth and tell 
a plain story. It is like resolving all the 
colors of the spectrum into a plain drab. 
Take, for instance, Catherine de Médicis. It 
was a long while before she ceased to be 
considered a ruthless and sombre politician 
with far-reaching schemes, and came to be 
seen as she was, an ever-cheerful oppor- 
tunist, who, to be sure, had no scruples, but 
never gave a coup de grice when bribery 
or compromise was possible. Mr. Macdowall 
bas enough to do in clearing up series upon 
series of picturesque but contradictory 
statements. Instead of pointing morals or 
discovering heroes, he takes for his aim the 
right line of accuracy. His motto is a say- 
ing of Philip de Comines: “Je l’ay faict le 
plus prés de la vérité que j’ay peu.” 

Of Mr. Macdowall’s three essays the first 
is both the longest and the most important. 
The Guise family holds a unique place in 





French history. In the fifteenth century the 
great nobles were not minions of the crown 
Although their power had been reduced, they 
were not yet focussed at Paris. In the se- 
venteenth century they lost all territorial 
independence and became courtiers. The 
clan of Guise occupies an intermediate and 
singular position. They owed their rise, at 
the outset, to royal favor, and in the reign 


civil confusion, they more than once became, 
under the last four Valois, Mayors of the 
Palace in everything save title. Duke 
Claude, Duke Francis, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, Duke Henry, and the Duke of May- 
enne were the illustrious and powerful inem- 
bers of the connection, and of these four 
none equalled Duke Henry in point of suc- 
cess and influence. It may be doubted whe- 
ther in war he ever rose to the level of his 
father’s achievement at Metz, but circum- 
stances favored him, and whereas in 1560 
the Guises were universally detested, in 1688 
their head was the {dol of Paris, and the 
soul of the strongest faction in the realm. 

Henry of Guise was a great-grandson of 
Lucrezia Borgia, and Mr. Macdowall finds an 
outcrop of this ancestry in his yellow curis 
and his southern grace. He had a beauty 
and bearing denied to the Valois princes, 
who seemed plebeian beside him. The con- 
suming desire of his youth was to take re- 
venge on Coligny for his employment of 
Poltrot de Méré, the assassin of Duke Fran- 
cis. Coligny swore, “as in the presence of 
God and on his honor,"’ that he had no share 
in the murder, but he pretended no regret 
for it, and the score between ChAtillons and 
Guises remained unsettled until St. Bartho- 
lomew. Apart from Coligny, Duke Henry 
sought to be friends with every one. 


“The twin passions that had consumed his 
boyhood—the hunger for power, the flercer 
hunger for revenge—had left no trace of 
bitterness or melancholy upon him. He 
spoke ill of no one and he never refused a 
favor; it was impossible to resist his good 
temper, the subtle brightness of his smile, 
his caressing tones. He asked nothing bet- 
ter than (with one exception) to be friends 
with all the world, and all the world (with 
one exception) was ready to be friends With 
him. The first was Coligny, the second was 
Henry of Anjou.” 


Francis of Guise had a favorite saying, 
“To each his turn.” It wag a maxim which 
implied unlimited tragedy, and in his son's 
case it proved a two-edged sword. He had 
his vengeance on his enemy, and Anjou's 
weak jealousy, cherished from boyhood, at 
last wreaked its will on him. 

Henry of Guise matured early, and by 
1572 his character was well formed. With the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew he appeared on 
the wide stage of French politics, and, later 
on, his European consequence was extended 
by his Spanish connection. The three main 
features of his public life are his control 
of Paris, his relations with Philip IL, and his 
part in the Wars of the League. The re- 
ligious feud had waxed flercer and flercer 
during the ten years which followed its 
outbreak in 1562. Speaking of the three 
civil wars of this period, D’Aubigné says: 
“In the first we fought like angels, in the 
second like men, in the third like devils.” 
If they fought like devils before St. Bar- 
tholomew, what must the conflict have been 
after it, in the turgid days when Europe 
was devastated by the full-blown hatreds of 
the Catholic reactions? The most that can 
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be said for a military or political leader in 
Guige’s place is that he was not unneces- 
sarily cruel. It may be claimed for him that, 
though a less admirable chief than Co- 
ligny, he once or twice went out of his way 
to save life. With regard to his stipend from 
Spain, Mr. Macdowall shows that he began 
by “planning not the ruin of France, but 
the conquest of England; and this is the 
explanation of the otherwise unaccountable 
fact that for nearly seven years the League 
remained dormant.” Philip’s motive, on the 
other hand, was undoubtedly to divide 
France, and Guise became so enmeshed in 
debt and other obligations that he ended 
by becoming a disloyal pensioner. Paris he 
took care to “‘nurse’”’ as a modern politician 
nurses his constituency; and by cultivating 
“merchants, lawyers, curés—guests who had 
never before seen the inside of a noble- 
man’s house,”’ he made himself a popular 
hero and King of the Barricades. 

Mr. Macdowall’s study of Guise will repay 
careful examination, and his two shorter es- 
says are both excellent. All three represent 
thorough research at first hand, whila it is 
no small matter that his narrative should 
attract the attention by its graceful and 
finished style. 





The Bible of St. Mark: St. Mark’s Church, 
the Altar and Throne of Venice. By Alex- 
ander Robertson, D.D., author of ‘Fra 
Paolo Sarpi,’ ‘Through the Dolomites,’ 
etc. With 82 illustrations. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1898. 


The religious teaching of different branch- 
es of the Christian Church is of never-failing 
interest to modern Christians and to modern 
students of belief and of doctrine; and this 
is peculiarly so when there is question of 
the beliefs and of the teaching of the great 
historical epochs of Europe. Questions of 
church government, too, are so inextricably 
intertwined with all European history for 
seventeen centuries that every demonstra- 
tion, or attempted demonstration, of some- 
thing peculiar and perhaps abnormal in this 
respect supplies material for quite endless 
discussion. The book under consideration 
deals primarily with just such questions as 
these. That the religious teaching of Venice 
was, in the ninth and eleventh centuries, 
more exclusively founded on the text of the 
Bible than was usual at that time in Eu- 
rope; that this tendency existed throughout 
the Middle Ages; that the mosaics of St. 
Mark's Church are a sufficient and unmis- 
takable evidence of this; that the church 
government of Venice was preserved from 
the domination of papal Rome by being 
kept steadily under the control of the state, 
and that this fact is proved, if not as di- 
rectly, yet as certainly, by the whole body 
of the mosaics and by their teaching if con. 
sidered together—these are the statements 
which may be found insisted on throughout 
Dr. Robertson's book. The testimony of the 
mosaics is also invoked to prove the absence 
of Mariolatry among the medimval teachers 
of religion in Venice; to show the deter- 
mined putting forward, in pictorial represen- 
tation, of the Second Person of the Trinity 
as the actor, whenever the Almighty is 
named in the Biblical record, as set forth 
on the walls of the church, and the conse- 
quent absence of any attempted representa- 
tion of God the Father; and to demonstrate 
that the religion of medimval Venice was 
wholly Biblical—founded upon “an open Bi- 
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ble and absolute freedom from priestly domi- 
nation’’-—as the preface has it. 

A large number of half-tone prints—per- 
haps eighty—are given, many of them repro- 
ducing mogaics which have never been photo- 
graphed before, not even for the great mono- 
graph published by Signor Ongania. These 
are accompanied by a running comment and 
a descriptive analysis of the many repro- 
duced, and a much larger number not repro- 
duced, of the mosaics. Some few of the pic- 
tures and a part of the text deal also with 
sculptured reliefs in the archivolts or in- 
crusted in the walls, for even these last, 
generally looked upon as relics of antiquity 
or trophies of conquest, as purely decorative 
additions put up in the church as the only 
place of safe keeping—the one art-museum— 
of the poor little city of a thousand years 
ago, are here claimed as part of the reli- 
gious und ecclesiastical annals of Venice. 

It will be evident from the above account 
of the book that it is not a work of art criti- 
cism nor even of artistic history. It is, in- 
deed, asserted (page 5) that the highest mis- 
sion of art is to exhibit and convey to the 
mind spiritual truths under the aspect of 
beauty—an assertion which will, of course, 
be resented by almost every artist if by 
“spiritual? be meant, as in this book, reli- 
gious in a doctrinal sense. There is also 
some very good teaching (p. 17 and p. 79-80) 
about the arti of Venice and of the medizval 
world in general. A uniform tone of enthu- 
siastic and affe:tionate but undiscriminating 
praise is adopted towards the earlier works 
of art described, and the assumption is found 
everywhere that good art is pretty nearly 
synonymous with art which conveys good 
Christianity and sound morality. This is the 
general character of the Ruskinian art teach- 
ing, and no reader will be surprised to find 
frequent allusions to Mr. Ruskin’s works and 
to the author’s personal acquaintance with 
him. 


The dook is not, however, without a more 
practical value to the art-student. Apart 
from the scores of valuable photographs, 
it contains diagrams to which the reader 
may refer in order to place the different 
mosaics. There is a plan of the church 
(p. 202} ,upon which the main subjects of 
the mosaics of walls and domes are given. 
A similar diagram (p. 107) takes up the im- 
portant pictures of the great narthex—here 
unwisely called ‘“‘Atrium’’—and in such ways 
as this a great deal of information is given 
about the church and its principal adorn- 
ments; information which could be found 
elsewhere only in costly books and large 
collections of photographs. The analysis of 
each picture, although rather doctrinal, and 
even partisan in matter of doctrine, may 
yet serve as an aid to beginners in the 
study of ancient descriptive works of art. 
The peculiarities of pose, of scale, of adap~ 
tation to curve and broken surface which at 
once explain and justify the archaic cha- 
racter of the work—a character which the 
modern student is apt to assign too ex- 
clusively to ignorance of drawing and ana- 
tomy—are all more easily understood when 
thelr meaning, or even their assumed mean- 
ing, has been once explained. Moreover, the 
mere elucidation of the Latin inscriptions, 
which are difficult enough with their nume- 
rous abbreviations and the mediwval form 
of letter, besides being taken from a Latin 
version of the Bible even less familiar than 
the Vulgate to modern readers—this also 
may ald greatly one who desires to learn 





the meaning and true intent of the de- 
signers. The book is, therefore, one fitted 
to be useful to many students rather of art 
than of theological history. 

A large-paper edition, consisting of a li- 
mited number of copies made up in quarto, 
has the additional attraction of sixteen 
larger photographs which replace as many 
smaller ones. These are excellent pictures 
and have great archeological value. This 
edition has also four colored plates, three 
of which replace the black-and-white pic- 
tures of the smaller edition, and one is in 
excess, making the total number of illus- 
trations eighty-three in the larger book 
against eighty-two in the smaller one. Con- 
sidering these photographs, the larger and 
the smaller ones alike, the user of the book 
has cause to regret that the knowledge 
which the author has gained from his 
friend, the architect in charge of the church, 
and from his own studies in Venice has 
not been used more freely. Allusion is made 
to the replacing of some of the later mosaics 
by others made carefully from the ori- 
ginal cartoons which had been preserved, 
and it would be most desirable that these 
should be enumerated, and that serious re- 
storation should also be pointed out. In 
short, the mosaics, upon which so much 
depends, both for Dr. Robertson’s argument 
and for the studies of the lover of medizval 
art, might well be introduced to us as in- 
tact, as slightly restored at such a time, 
as greatly restored, or as new, but made 
from the old cartoons. The very basis and 
foundation of an argument drawn from a 
series of pictures is that the authenticity 
and originality of those pictures should be 
established beyond a doubt. 
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